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The Telephone Waveguide ‘5 one of the 
many new things that will help to give you better 
service. We expect a pair of these spe 

immed tubes may be capable of trans 

mitting electrical waves vibrating up to 70,000 
millon times a second and may carry as many 
] 400,000 telephone conversations or hun 


dreds of TV pictures at one time 


The Future Holds Great Promise 


There is far-reaching growth ahead for the telephone business, with many new things for telephone users. 


lelephone growth has been tre \n important part of our service lhe coming 


mendous in recent years. And there in the not too distant future wall be great increase 
Is much more to come a wider range of telephones trom tem lines for ¢ 
Since $960 the number of how hich our customers can choose other new and growing 
holde in the United States has I bie will be of ricd sizes, styles transmission of special T\ 


Ih 
md colors for the particular needs over Closed circuits to th 
creased about one-third. But here ‘ : ! 


i sivnilicant tact lhe number { of the living room, bedroom, kitches pitals, branch ofhes 
tl ! ' ) tol 
recreation room, et 
household with tel | hore ha I! ' diet hach new de 
creased over two-and-a-half times! Recent major developments in new only better set 


and improved sers give promise business but 


Phe future increase in population 


oO mich t ( 
alone will bring new growth to the Pmu ratuy 


Trlane oul 


and 


telephone Dy tiSiness Sut there wall lhe inauguration of service on 


1 ! 
luncatole 
also be a ereater use of the tele the underseas cables to Great Britain aneeteds 
, l 1) nore 
phone and more telephones around ! to Alaska has ah y bre h Ast ' 


the house Phis will be accelerated v increases in 
by new CTV ice ind equipinent lon ) system Is und uct Working together to bring pe togethe 


every need and location from the United States ! BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Monroe AUTOMATION is “down to earth” 
on the desks of... 
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Top American companies like these are ever — 
on the alert to benefit from improved methods and equipment 
Today in their offices Monroe Automation 

is setting new speed standards for figurework. The amazing new 
Monro-Matic® Duplex Calculator answers several problems simultaneous! 
It actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, 

and by storing individual answers, automatically eliminates 

the time-consuming addition or subtraction of results when the (=) e 
final answer is needed. / 

Figurework time MON R E 
has been measurably See the MAN from / 


reduced for hundreds 
for CALCULATING 


of companies, large and small. This can apply to your business. @ 
a ADDING 
nec, 


Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, ACCOUNTING 
General] offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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Iry this one for 
size... style... value 


It’s the pace-setting 
DAZOR Flexible-Arm 


OO — 


Fluorescent Desk Lamp 


You have some questions about desk lamps, whether you 
are choosing your own or equipping a large office. For 
example, will this Dazor do a thorough lighting job? Yes; 
it's a big two-tube fluorescent with a 20-inch reflector. Each 
user locates the light where desired—8 to 14 inches above 
the work area—by means of the twin Flexible Arms. 


How about style? The lamp’s modern design speaks for itself, 
and you have an option of four decorator colors. Value? 
Dazor’s Model 1000 is often described as “a lot of lamp for 
the money.” It’s the standout in the popular-price range. 
Authorized Dazor Distributors and their Dealers are also 
showing five brand-new incandescent models. Call your sup- 
plier soon, won't you? Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 4481-87 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. 


ANOTHER QUALITY FIXTURE 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


Pazor FLOATING LAMp, 


INCANDESCENT 


PLUORESCENT 


"” 








Model 1000 takes two 
T8 15-watt tubes. The 
finish is statuary- 
bronze baked enamel 
over bonderizing. On 
special order—gray, 
frost-green or frost- 
tan. Patented and 
patents applied for. 





Do You Prefer Incandescents? 


New Executive-Type 
DAZORS are Air-Cooled 


This Dazor Swing-Arm Model 1056 pairs 
high style with diffused indirect lighting. The 
shade is never hot because it crowns a con- 
cealed reflector with an air passage between. 
Finish is frost-green, combined with brass. 


On special order—frost-tan with brass. 


Unrestricted placement of high-intensity 
lighting and a compact, cool reflector are 
features of Dazor’s Floating- Arm Model 1057. 
Arm extension is 21 inches. Frost-green 
finish, On special order—frost-tan. 
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But One 
Machine Will Do 
Every Photo-Copying Job 


hunter 


All-metal, all-electric; finished, 

dry copies in 30 seconds; made by 

the company which pioneered phote- 

copying in the United States 
When you get a Hunter Cub 
Photo-Copyist, you’ve got a one- 
man gang. The Cub copies every- 
thing——-signatures in ink, nota- 
tions in pencil, any mark on any 
paper. And the Cub is a bear for 
figures —from birth certificates 
to statistical reports. Remem- 
ber, too, that Cub’s truly photo- 
graphic reproductions on Hunter 
HeccoKwik Papers are perma- 
nent, non-fading records. 


No budget-strainer, the Cub is 
priced at only $195. It needs 
no darkroom—works in normal 
light. It’s clean—no chemicals 
touch the operator. Easy to run 

with Hunter Auto-Feed (op- 
tional) it’s almost automatic. 
Both Cub and papers are Amer- 
ican made—no import delay or 
risk. Don't waste your girls’ 
time making copies when a Cub 
can turn a day-long typing job 
into minutes. We'd like to dem- 
onstrate—how about mailing the 
coupon today? 


Clip to your letterhead: 


a ee eee as _—s 


9 wUNTEX : Hunter Photo-Copyist, Ine | 
Copyust 26 Spencer St., Syracuse, N.Y. | 


Gentlemen | 
| 1 want a Hunter Cub demon | 
PIONEER 

ane stration in my office | 


PHOTO-COFPYING 
eee eee ee ee ee 
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The Spirit of St. Louis 


> time back, I mentioned 
our intention to bring you up 
to date on developments which 
were making certain cities attrac- 
tive to businesses that were ex- 
panding or decentralizing. 

Under pressure from Govern- 
ment, companies that are engaged 
in defense work or that are poten- 
tial war production plants are re- 
locating some of their operations. 
And nearly every growing. busi- 
ness is on the lookout for likely 
locations for branch plants or 
well-placed sales offices. “The St. 
Louis Comeback” in this issue is a 
firsthand report by one of our edi- 
tors on an area that has much to 
offer a growing company. 

St. Louis has come a long way 
since the days when I, 
youngster, stopped off there on my 
way from Chicago to New Orleans 
in a leaky boat which Tom Reid 
and I had built for the great ad- 
venture, In those days, St. Louis 
was best known as a “river town,” 
famed for its busy levee and the 
large wholesale houses that ad- 
joined it. 


as a 


Gateway to the Southwest 


The levee, the stern-wheelers, 
and the wholesale houses are still 
there; but today, under the leader- 
ship of a dynamic mayor, St. Louis 
is fast winning recognition as one 
of our fast-growing industrial 
areas—the home of Listerine, 
Prince Gardner, Anheuser-Busch, 
Pet Milk, Ralston Purina, Brown 
Shoe, Cupples Hesse, Falstaff 
Brewing, Magic Chef, Monsanto 
Chemical, and other nationally 
known growth companies that are 
all doing their part in the “spirit 
of St. Louis.” (This is simply to 
know where you are going and to 
keep going until you get there, in 
the Lindbergh tradition.) 

It is not hard to understand why 
St. Louis and the surrounding area 
is growing the way it is, nor why 
it is destined to keep on growing. 
Just as Chicago credits its growth 
to being a railroad center, St. 


Louis is sure of ever-increasing 
growth because it will be the high- 
way center of the Middle West as 
well as the gateway to the South- 
west. The new Federal and State 
road-building program allocates a 
cool $132 million for highway con- 
struction over the next three years 
in Missouri alone, and $900 million 
for highways in the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve District. This 
network will provide fast truck 
highways to practically every 
metropolitan area in the United 
States. 


A City on the March 


Then there is the favorable lo- 
cation of St. Louis as far as water 
transportation is concerned. Three 
great rivers join the Mississippi 
not far from St. Louis—the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and the Illinois. That 
location provides cheap water 
transportation not only to the 
markets adjacent to these rivers, 
but also to the South. Transship- 
ping from barges to ocean-going 
bottoms at New Orleans enables 
St. Louis businessmen to sell eco- 
nomically to Latin America and, 
indeed, most of the world. The 
Sag Canal provides a waterway to 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

St. Louis is also blessed with 
plenty of fresh water, too much at 
times; and a friendly, spirited 
people. Perhaps it is the southern 
influence. Or maybe it is a carry- 
over from the old river days when 
farsighted St. Louis merchants 
and bankers played such an im- 
portant role in the opening of the 
West. But doing business in St. 
Louis is pleasant. The solid Ger- 
man influence which gives cities 
like Milwaukee and _ Cincinnati 
their individuality also sets St. 
Louis apart. 

St. Louis is really on the march. 
It is not only a good place to locate 
your business, it is also one of 
those friendly, wholesome com- 
munities where your executives 
and employees can enjoy life. 
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more ease! 
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WITH THE NEW MULTIPLYING 


omMmptometer 


COMPTOGRAPH °220 M 


Yes, the wonderful new Comptograph “220 M” has six 
new features to make figuring easier... 


NEW Multiplication Key —electric short cut multiplication... 
fully flexible... even prints both factors and the right answer 
on two easy-to-read lines! @ ewww oooroe esos see=--"~ 


NEW Dual-Purpose Lever—converts from multiplying to straight ~~ 


adding. 11-digit listing —13 totaling capacity @ mn nn nr nr nr rn d—e 
Vee 





NEW Color—smart ‘‘Autumn Tan," scientifically selected for 
eye-ease and ready biending with modern office decor 

NEW Variable Space Control—adjusts for single or double spac- 
ing. Spaces the way you want them when you need them 

NEW High Speed —super fast .. . operates at startling speed 
of 220 cycles per minute ... over 30% faster than most other 
10-key adding machines. 

NEW More Flexible Keyboard —accepts new figures faster e.. 


New Comptograph “220 M” combines more fine features 
than any other 10-key listing machine. Here are just a 
few of them... 


Exclusive Automatic Visi-Balance Window —always sh 
a giance the running debit or credit balance 

Interlocking Keyboard — won't accept more than one dis 

a time. insures accurate entries. 

Adjustable Keyboard Angle —Lightweight Portability—Tw 
Printing —Quiet Rotary Action—Streamlined Styling —Concealed 
Paper Roll—Detachable Cord. 


COMPTOGRAPH “220 M”" Figures Faster Than You Think 


Comptograph’s scientifically designed keyboard elimi- why there's greater spe nd accuracy —lower-cost op- 
nates “lost motion” of hand and arm. Single-cycle keys eration —with Comp yph “22 1.” It's the world’ 
are engineered to perform just one function, increasing finest al! l 

speed and efficiency. Add up the features: You'll know : mi ’ - ny own work, FREE 


BSekrrerRr FPROOU< 


oOmptometer orporation 


TO BETTER BYUSINE 


Comptometer Corporation 

1/717 No. Paulina St., Chicago 22, til 

n Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd 
1 Yonge St, Toronto 5, Toronto 
Arrange FREE office trial for me on 
Send me literature on 
Comptometer Comptograph “220 mM" 
Comptometer Commander 


Comptometer Adding Caiculating 
Machine 
Name 


NEW Customatic COMPTOMETER — Comptometer COMMANDER -—Insures ac- 
World's fastest way to figure... now curacy in dictation. Life-time recording 
faster than ever. Try it FREE on your belt saves far more than machine costs. 
work. Mail coupon. See for yourself, Mail coupon. 


Address 
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Over the Lunch Table with a 
group of St. Louis business leaders 
and Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials, your reporter asked: “Which 
would you say is the fastest grow- 
ing company in this area?’ There 
was yveneral agreement that the 
orchid should go to Granite City 
Steel Company, whose sales had 
climbed from $14 million in 1927 
to $137 million last year. 

“What did Granite City Steel do 
that other St. Louis companies 
didn’t do?” Came the answer: 
“The management had the vision 
and guts to invest $97 million in 
modernizing its plant at a time 
when some ‘croakers’ were betting 
on a bust.” 

Granite City Steel Company 
owes its name to the ironware 
kitchen utensils, coated to look 
like granite, that it used to make 
when it was hooked up with the 
National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company. When housewives 
beyan to use aluminum instead of 
enamel wares, the company sep 
arated from Nesco and launched 
its modernization program to 


make steel 


Another St. Louis Company you 
hear a lot about is Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Its growth 
can be credited to good manage 
ment and a continuing research 
program, Chemicals and air trans- 
portation topped the list of fast 
yrowing industries just released 
by the Department of Commerce 
Chemical industries surveyed were 
responsible for 40 new items out 
of 98 


The Growth Parade: Other prod 
ucts that have shown 
creases of more than 40 percent 
later are titanium 
sponge, power brakes, power steer- 
television — sets, 


sales in- 
since 1929 or 


ing, antibiotics, 
polyethylene, tufted carpets, plas 
tic pipe, styrene plastics and res 
ins, electric and gas dryers, vita- 
mins, synthetic detergents, and 
synthetic fibers other than rayon. 

Yearly increases of 30 to 40 per- 
cent were shown by room air con- 
ditioners, electric shavers, tape 
recorders for home use, and pick 
up hay bailers. Increases of 20 to 
30 percent were recorded by diesel- 
electric locomotives, automatic 


6 


St. Louis the Crusader would be proud 


to see how his namesake developed 


transmissions, tire cord of rayon 
and nylon, electric blankets, waste 
power lawn mow- 
ers, canned baby foods, and paper 
milk containers. 


food disposers, 


z, ©. Trundle, Cleveland manage- 
ment consultant, likes to pose 
thought-starting questions in the 
little monthly booklet he issues 
called, “‘Trundle Talks.”’ His latest 
ego smasher, No. 198, has to do 
with the cost of wrong business 
decisions. “We hear a great deal 
about savings that are made as a 
result of right decisions,” he 
said, “but very little about money 
lost through wrong decisions.” 

Mr. Trundle suggested that we 
keep a running record of profits 
added because of right decisions, 
and also record reductions in prof- 
its due to wrong decisions. He 
suspected the subtractions would 
exceed the additions. 

It might take a_ skilled Ouija 
board operator to do the job, but 
it would be fun. We might start, 
for example, by figuring how much 
we have lost in the past five years 
by NOT replacing those obsolete 
appliances that are taking up good 
floor space in our offices. 


Expansion-Minded Frank Pace, 


the 44-year-old executive who was 


hand-picked and trained by the 
late John Jay Hopkins for the 
job of president of General Dyna- 
mics Corp., is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but he also specialized in 
public relations. General Dyna- 
mics was built on the assumption 


that the atom and_ electronics 
would revolutionize American in- 
dustry. The company is in both 
fields up to its ears. Obviously, 
operating in these little-understood 
fields, the company faces a tre- 
mendous public relations job—a 
function of management which 
seems destined to become increas- 
ingly important to the growth and 
well-being of a business as time 
goes on. 


College Graduates, according to 
a press release from U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, are to be con 
gratulated. There are plenty of 
jobs for the 74,000 with graduate 
degrees and the 345,000 who will 
graduate with bachelor’s degrees. 
Starting graduates 
with bachelor’s average 
$400 a month—-up $20 from last 
year. 
“Graduates 


salaries for 


degrees 


have excellen 
chances,” the release stated, ‘to 
obtain employment as manage 
ment trainees Opportunities 
were never better for sales repre- 
sentatives, but personnel workers 
are in moderate demand.” How- 
ever, the top starting salaries go 
to engineers, where _ graduates 
with bachelor’s degrees get $435 
a month, and up. Remember when 
a college graduate who was offered 
a job, any job, at $100 a month, 
grabbed it sight “How 
long will I have to wait to be 
seems to control the 


unseen? 


president?” 
decision today. 


Kansas City, up-river from St. 
Louis, is another growing market 
for office equipment. Chris Weld, 
one of our editors, went out there 
to talk to the local chapter of the 
Controllers Institute of America 
about executive pay plans. He re- 
ported the Mid-Continent Develop- 
ment Council is also doing a bang- 
up job of attracting new industries 
to Missouri—C allery Chemical 
Company, for example, just 
agreed to build a $4 million plant 
near Lawrence in the Kansas City 
trading area. You can say what 
you want about organized efforts 
to attract industry to a community 

it may be taking money from 
one pocket to put it into another 
but can’t the same be said of most 
sales efforts? 
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AGE-OLD PRACTICE REPLACED BY VERIFAX COPYING IN THOUSANDS OF OFFICES 


No need to dictate paragraphs quot 
ing from letters, reports, news article 

to dictate the same text over and 
over again In separate memos to key 


men. 


So much easier to jot your com 
ments on the original —like “Joe, not 


this’; “Bill, check this 


and S¢ nd 






Price quoted subject 
change 


without notice, 


ONLY $148 Kodak's new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 


ute for just 2444 each 


5 copies im ] iin 
Even one-rian 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays t 


have one in every department 
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Veritax ¢ pre t | bree new Don Herold booklet 
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The basic unit 
In your 
PUR RO) ASEAN LOMO) Balers 


So unique in its field is the fully automatic Friden Calculator that 
it is called The Thinking Machine Of American Business 


The reason is: Exclusive features enable the Friden to perform 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions than any 


other calculating machine ever developed! 


@ At the heart and base of automatic figure-work in the * 
modern office is the Friden Calculator. And here it will be 
always...indispensable equipment for every kind and size 
of business...the essential programmer in many IDP sys- 
tems, Watch this brilliant, fully automatic Calculator deliver 
near instantaneous answers at the touch of a key. See how 


completely it takes over everyday statistical work for pay- . . " 
brings you an automatic office 


roll, invoicing, inventory, sales analysis, all the figuring 
you do. Can be operated by anyone with the simplest in- Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 


struction. Many models, sizes, prices. Invite in the Friden © Friden Calculating Machine Co., inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Man to show you! sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world 
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stu inspiring story about a city that 
had stopped growing, aud what a groupe 
of businessmen did about ct 


By Leslie L. Lewis 


The St. Louis Comeback 


EXT to keeping his own busi- 

ness prosperous and strong 
the successful business leader to- 
day seeks to identify his business 
and himself with the welfare of 
people. He wants the people who 
live and work in the community 
where his business is located to 
have good jobs, to have every op- 
portunity to advance themselves, 
to have the cultural advantages 
they desire, and to get more out 
of life. He knows, as you do, that 
the growth of a business depends, 
more than we realize, upon the 
growth of the community and the 
contentment of the people who 
comprise the community. 

This philosophy, which has 
sparked “the second industrial 
revolution” in America, is_ bring- 
ing far-reaching changes to our 
way of life. It is also bringing 
changes in our business outlook. 
There are many industrial centers 
in these United States and in 
Canada which are at a standstill 
as far as growth is concerned. 
They are losing their populations; 
more people are leaving than are 
coming in. Such centers are losing 
their industries, Offices and fac- 
tories which had provided employ- 
ment for all who wished to work 
are moving to areas which seem 
to offer more advantages for a 
better life. 

What to do? How can this drift 
be arrested? What can be done to 
change the image which has 
formed in the minds of business- 
men the country over? Precisely 
what needs to be done to make the 
community a better place in which 
to live and more attractive to in- 
dustries seeking new locations? 

That is the position St. Louis 
found itself in a few years ago. 
Business had started moving away 
from this proud old city on the 
Mississippi—“A city which,” as 


June 1957 


was Often said, “was a metropoli 
when Chicago was a village on the 
mud flats And nobody-—least of 
all the politicians of that time 
seemed to care too much about it 
The story is told, illustrating that 
point, of how one mayor dismissed 
a complaint street 
lighting with the remark: “They 
still got the moon, ain't they?’ 


about poo! 


Then came an election and the 


awakening. A 
businessmen got 


group of leading 
together to do 
lighting 
smoke 


something about street 
burdensome debts the 
nuisance, and a host of 
things that 
the bad repute which had slowed 
down the growth of a potentially 
They got behind their 


other 
were contributing to 


great city 
new mayor 

What was done in a few short 
years brilliant 
in our industrial 
tion story. It shows what can be 


makes a chapter 


second revolu 
done when business leaders accept 
responsibility for the welfare of 
their communities as well as thei: 
businesses. It points the way fo! 
other 
stopped growing--and having 
stopped growing, are slowly dying 
identify thei 


communities which have 


on the vine—to 


businesses and themselves’ with 
the welfare of people 

The St. Louis story I have to 
tell, after spending some time with 
civic and business leaders there 
began in 1762 French 
businessman from New Orlean: 


when a 


one Pierre Laclede Liguest——set up 
a trading post just south of the 
point where the Missouri flows in 
to the Mississippi. It was known as 
Village, and the Indians 
came in canoes and on foot from 


Laclede’ 


miles around to trade their fur 

for trinkets, firewater, and guns 
Later, in honor of the King of 

France, the name of the village 


which had become a bustling trad 


ST. LOUIS CIVIC LEADERS 


(Left to right) Mayor Raymond R 


Tucker; David R. Calhoun, president 
Union Trust Company and vice-presi 
dent Civic Progress, Inc.; Edwin M 


Clark, president Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Company and president 


Civic Progress, Inc 


ing center changed to 
Louis 

Then came the Spanish occupa 
tion: and the fur trade, along with 
St. Louis, languished. But in 1808, 
things happen. John 
Jacob Astor organized the Ameri 
can Fur Company, with mid-con 
tinent headquarters in St. Louis 
He promptly set out to get a 
monopoly of the fur trade. He 
used every device known to the 
traders of those days——not all of 
to put his 
rivals out of business. He depleted 
the area of its fur-bearing animal: 
and corrupted the Indians 


began to 


which were too ethical 


IAuisiana Pur 
from the Fast 
treamed into the Missouri coun 
typical 
established new 


Following the 
chase settlers 
try, and with American 
er lerprise routes 
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The Wendell Pruitt Housing Project is one of several proj 


ects to provide homes for St. Louis’ growing population 


of commerce, centered upon St 
Louis. It became the gateway to 
the new West. Even today, St 
Luis is still the most important 
fur center in the United States; 
the annual fur auctions held there 
are of world-wide importance, 

With the coming of the river 
steamer, opening up new arteries 
of business, St. Louis forged 
ahead again, It became a great 
distribution center. But soon the 
railroads took over the task of 
supplying the mushrooming West. 
The wholesale houses and indus- 
tries of St. Louis remained, but the 
urge to grow, the spirit of venture 
and progressiveness which at 
tracts new industries, had gone 
Smugness and smog settled over 
St. Louis. It became known as a 
city where good beer is made, but 
not the sort of place to start a new 
business 


Industries Were Moving Away 


The abundance of water, coal 
railroad facilities, and the 
central geographic location, which 
attracted industry to St 
Louis, were no longer enough to 
offset the unhealthy political at 
mosphere of the city. The Missis 
sippi still ran alongside — thei: 
doors, the coal fields were still in 
the back yard, the network of 
rails had not been removed but 
the city was moribund 

Then the business and industrial 


good 


leaders who remained in St. Louis 
They took the ball 
indifferent citi 
politicos 


lent a hand 
away from. the 
zenry, the self-serving 
tradition-bound 
and drew up a new lease 


and the “status 
quoers,”’ 
on life for the city 

Aware that business grows only 


where it can make a_ profit, the 
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business and industrial leaders of 
St. Louis knew that community 
conditions were the genesis of the 
exodus of numbers of business 
concerns. And the community pic 
ture in St. Louis in 1950 was in- 
deed a bleak one. 

In 1870, with a population of 
some 300,000, St. Louis was the 
fourth largest city in the United 
States. By 1950, it had descended 
to eighth place. Its population dur- 
ing that time span had increased 
only 175 percent, compared with 
Chicago’s population increase of 
more than 1,000 percent. 

A Federal survey had revealed 
St. Louis was the second worst 
city in the country for housing, 
with more than half the dwellings 
in areas classified as either slum 
or blighted. Parking and_ traffic 
tangles had contributed to reduce 
downtown pedestrian daytime 
traffic to 40 percent of 1929 vol- 
ume, and not a single new build 
ing had been constructed in the 
downtown area by private finance 
for more than 20 years 


The Deficit Grew and Grew 


The city was governed by a 
board of aldermen, 
28 wards, who operated on a tra 
dition of “aldermanic courtesy” 
the principle that each alderman 
was the final authority for condi 
tions in his ward, regardless of the 
interests of the rest of the city 
Although it spent less on mainten 
ance than many cities half its size 
St. Louis faced a deficit of more 
than $4 million 

Yet, in the light of all this, the 
citizens of St. Louis had turned 
down five separate bond issues fot 
civic improvement. The future of 
St. Louis appeared to be behind it 


representing 


Population growth means more people driving—more cars 


on the road. Part of St. Louis’ new expressway system 


Such were cenditions when a 
progressive mayor, who was hope 
lessly deadlocked with a recalci- 
trant board of aldermen, decided 
to call for help. Reasoning that the 
basis of good government was the 
confidence of the citizenry and 
that a business leader was, by defi- 
nition, a person in whom the 
people had confidence, the late 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst called to- 
gether a group of prominent busi- 
nessmen. After outlining to them 
the problems the city was facing 
he asked their advice and assist- 
ance, Thus was born “Civic Prog- 
ress, Incorporated.”’ 


The Fight Was On 


With no official standing but 
with the combined power of the 
principal business and industry of 
St. Louis behind it, with success- 
ful management experience and a 
tradition of getting done what 
needed to be done, this group 
tackled the city’s problems. In ad- 
dition to a former judge, two 
chamber of commerce executives 
(one the former Republican mayor 
of the city), and the chancellor of 
a university, the group included 
manufacturers, bankers, depart- 
ment store owners, public utilities 
officials—-in a word, a cross 
tion of the men who kept 
Wheels of business and indu 
turning in St. Louis 

Operating under the 
rule of ‘“‘work or resign,” the new 
group assigned tasks to all its 
members; hence no staff, no head 
quarters, no 
ship was set up. 

Backed by Mayor Raymond R 
Tucker, who succeeded the ailing 
Mayor Darst, Civic 
the major factor in reversing the 


unwrittet! 
directo! 


executive 


Progress was 
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flow of business from St. Louis 
and in re-establishing an atmos- 
phere congenial to and healthful 
for profitable business. Appropri- 
ately, Mayor Tucker, a former 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity, had previously served the 
city as its first Smoke Commis- 
sioner, earning a national reputa- 
tion for his success in abating the 
smoke nuisance that had made St 
Louis the country’s second worst 
atmosphere polluter. This experi- 
ence also gave Professor Tucker 
his first experience in lance tilting 
with the standpatters. 

When, in 1953, Democrat Tucker 
ran for mayor on a reform ticket, 
he was opposed by all the regula 
machine politicians and by or- 
ganized labor. Yet he not only re- 
ceived a share of the Republican 
vote but also gained the support 
of the leading Republican business- 
men, gaining victory by a narrow 
margin. In April 1957 he was re- 
elected by a record majority, in- 
cluding a heavy Republican vote 
and carrying every one of the 
city’s 28 wards. 

With the help of such a mayor 
(or perhaps helping such a may- 
or) Civic Progress has achieved 
more major projects of permanent 
significance than had been achieved 


in any similar period in the city’s 


history. The accomplishments 


included: 

(1) a new traffic plan which has 
speeded vehicular traffic, increased 
downtown pedestrian traffic . . . 


(2) a balanced budget and elimi 
nation of the city's deficit 


(3) passage of three bond issues 
for 32 civic projects, exclusive of 
school bond issues, for an estimated 
total of $700 million in civic improve 
ments 


(4) a multimillion-dollar slum clear 
ance and rehabilitation program 


(5) a great clean-up-and-paint-up 
campaign for the city's downtown 
district 


Perhaps the most spectacular of 
several impressive accomplish 
ments of Civic Progress was the 
passage of a $1.5 million bond is 
sue which had been voted down 
only a few months previously, and 
the passage by a 6 to 1 majority 
of an earnings’ tax--a tax by, of, 
and for the people on their own 
earnings. 

Also spectacular was the re 
placement of a row of tumble 
down slum dwellings in front of 
the principal gateway to the city 
the railroad station--by a $20 mil- 
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lion park, complete with gardens 
plashing fountains, and statuary 

New business has been flowing 
into the St. Louis area since the 
Renaissance of the Fifties, as the 
movement under Civic Progress 
has been called. Noteworthy are 
Peabody Coal Co which has 
budgeted $38 million for buildings 
and docks; a new aluminum plant 
of American Smelting & Refining 
Co.; an 180,000-square-foot ma 
chine parts plant of the Owens 
Illinois 120,000 
square-foot Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. plant; a new $27 million plant 
of the American Can Co.; a new 
plant for the Waxide Paper Co 
subsidiary of Crown Zellerbach; a 
new aluminum plant of Dow 
Chemical; and a large number of 
expansion programs including 
Monsanto Chemical, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical, and Granite City Steel 
the last-named budgeting $33 mil 
lion in current expansion programs 
to increase capacity nearly 50 per 


Glass Co.; a 


cent, 


Here Is the Pay-Off 


Altogether, a total of over $250 
million in expansion programs, 27 
new plants representing capital in 
vestments of over $40 million, plus 
$45 million in commercial and 
$120 million in public utilities and 
transportation services can be 
credited directly or indirectly to 
the new atmosphere of St. Louis 


In the short space of 15 months, 


Behind the inspiring and _ sig 
nificant story of what 
men can do to save a run-down 
city, in league with a progressive 
mayor, are such men as the presi 
dent of Civic Progress, Edwin M 
Clark, now 
term. When not untying city traf 
fic tangles or organizing bond 
drives, dynamic Ed Clark heads 
up the billion-dollar Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co 

The deficit of $4 million which 
faced Mayor Tucker when he took 
over was liquidated by a campaign 
headed by Powell McHaney, 
dent of General American Life 
While the wobbly financial struc 
ture of the city was shored up bys 
the city’s largest-ever bond issue 
sparked by David Calhoun, presi 
dent of St. Louis Union Trust 

Under the generalship of Tom 
K. Smith, president of the vener 
able Boatmen’s National Bank, a 
board of 13 freeholders was elected 
by the citizens to modernize the 
city’s 40-year-old charter, Despite 
the fierce opposition of organized 
labor and the city’s pork-barrel 
politicians, all 13 reform candi 


business 


serving his second 


presi 


dates were elected by an ove! 
Whelming majority 
Sidney Maestre, 


Mercantile Trust, headed a com- 


chairman of 


mittee for screening bond issues 
Arthur Blumeyer, president of the 
jank of St 
Housing Authority; 


Lauis, directed the 
While helping 
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Louis companies have launched expan 


sion programs requiring an investment of $270 million. Twenty-seven new plants 


have been built at an investment of $40 million. Another $120 million is being 


spent by public 


More thar 


growtl 


utility and transportation companies to keep pace 
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31,000 new jobs have already been created 














How Monsanto Forecasts 
The Sales Trend 


The answer to most of the problems arising out of the cur- 


rent cost-price squeeze is more sales at a profit. To sell 


profitably today requires close control of the selling costs 


and realistic sales forecasting based on careful estimates 


By Robert L. Crandell 


ALES up; profits down” is the 
S theme song for many Ameri 
can companies. Said Sylvania’s 
Chairman Don Mitchell, “I can see 
no forces operating in the next 
decade that will stop wage in 
creases from being greater than 
increased productivity.” And _ of 
course other factors contribute to 
the picture -improved quality de- 
manded by consumers at no in 
crease in prices, higher costs of 
materials, higher borrowing costs 
for capital. 

One national organization which 
seems to have found a way to beat 
the price-cost squeeze is the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St 
Louis, with its diversified interests 
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that include subsidiaries like the 
Chemstrand Corporation, Shawini- 
gan Resins Corporation, and Mo- 
bay Chemical. Despite lower prices, 
higher production costs, and in 
creased competitive sales on some 
products, Monsanto seems able to 
show increased earnings. 

During the first quarter of 1957, 
Monsanto and its Stateside and 
Canadian subsidiaries earned $11,- 
534,000, for 54 cents a share, com 
pared to $11,255,000, for 53 cents 
a share in the same period of 1956. 
Sales during these two quarters 
were $151,285,000 and $140,611,- 
000, respectively 

With such figures to conjure 
with, Monsanto’s estimate of the 
future offers a challenge to its 
management officials who are con- 
cerned with operations research 
One official, R. W. Crawford, man- 


ager of business research, Plastics 
Division, has come up with a for- 
mula which will be of interest to 
management men in other firms. 

Speaking before a special Con- 
ference on Operation Research of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Crawford likened 
probability research to poker. He 
said: 

“In order to crystallize the con- 
cept of the sales forecast as a 
probability distribution of ex- 
pected sales, let’s consider, for 
example, what will be the forecast 
of a poker hand, which has some 
of the aspects of a sales forecast. 
Given the entire deck, what five- 
card hands will be dealt off the 
deck next? 

“Consider the probability distri- 
bution of a five-card hand. Sup 
pose we lay out the hands, with a 
majority of red cards on the left 
and a majority of the black cards 
on the right. Starting in the center 
of the distribution, the probability 
that I will hold nothing and not 
even have a pair is represented by 
the two central hands, which have 
a probability of 25 percent each, 
totaling 50 percent. 

“The next two hands on each 
side of these central hands repre- 
sent the probability that I shall 
have one pair. Each represents 21 
percent, totaling a probability of 
12 per cent that I shall have one 
palr. 

“The next hand represents the 
probability that I shall have two 
pairs. The probability was 2.4 per- 
cent for each of the hands, or the 
probability of a 5 percent total 
that I shall receive two pairs. 

“Going down the line to the end 
cards, the probabilities of succes- 
sive types of hands are: 


Three of a kind 2.1% 


A straight 0.4% 

A flush 0.2% 

A full house 0.14% 
Four of a kind 0.025% 
A straight flush 0.0033 % 


“These are the probabilities rep 
resented before the hand is dealt. 
After the hand is dealt to a per- 
son, the certainty of the cards in 
one’s own hand can be compared 
with the probabilities of this dis- 
tribution applied to an opponent's 
unknown hand to determine the 
bet or the programing for one’s 
particular hand.” 

“Just as it is impossible to fore- 
cast exactly the next poker hand 
you will receive, so it is impos- 
sible to forecast exactly the sales 
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level in the next period. Both, 
however, can be handled as a prob- 
ability .distribution of expecta- 
tions, realistically including what 


ness will have 


is known and what is unknown tion of expected 
volume level for 


about the situation. 

“Game theory can be applied to 
business, just as to poker. Neither 
the poker player nor the business- 
man can know exactly what cards 
will be dealt him or what exact or long-range 
business conditions he will be sub- 
ject to. The poker player knows 


what cards are in the deck. The up ‘probability’ 
businessman is uncertain as to In that way the 
a means of controlling expenses by 
divisions, and also by departments which way sales are going to go 


what cards a competitor may have 
in his hand, relative to his own 


cards. The poker player knows This, of course, 
multiple-plant operation, or when upon psychological factors which 
affiliated com few can predict with certainty 


who is in the game by looking 
around the table. The businessman a corporation 
is uncertain as to who will jump 
into his industry in the future.” 
Mr. Crawford concludes from 


poker hand cannot be forecast ex- 
actly, so the future sales level is 


uncertain; but that both uncer- most companies, 


tainties can be estimated on the 


basis of the laws of probabilities 
The probability budget in busi 
sales level ex 
pressed as the probability distribu 
sales, the sales forecasts were found to be too op 
each product be 
ing expressed in terms of a prob- shift over to a budget based on a 
able and a coefficient of variation lesser sales expectancy. 
Probability budgets 
equally well for either short-range some extra work, it does provide 
forecasts a business with a budgetary pro 
Monsanto, like 
operating in varied 
budgets for each ger of unrealistic economies or 


most companies 


management has 


budgetary program, 

The fact that 
this example that just as the next no better than 
what future sales 
flexible budgeting a “must” for 
This flexibility i are invited to write to Mr. Craw 


obtained by gearing variables to ford at Monsanto 


different sales possibilities. Should 
an unexpected change occur in the 
economic picture (such as we ex- 
perienced in 1929) and indicate 


timistic, it is a simple matter to 
can be used While this procedure involves 
gram based on variable probabili 


markets, sets ties. This tends to reduce the dan 


one hand and unwise spending on 
the other, No one can say for sure 


essential in a because in a measure they depend 


panies operating under an over-all The details of such forecasting 


are beyond the scope of this at 


the best budget is ticle. Enough has been said, how 
the guess as to ever, to show the practical value 
will be—-makes of such forecasts in many com 


panies, Readers who are interested 





FACTORS AFFECTING 


The most reliable sales forecasts are those made 
on a territory-by-territory, or even on a county- 
by-county, basis. The territorial salesman or dis- 
tributor is usually fairly well informed about con- 
ditions in his territory which will affect near term 
sales—competition, inventories, population shifts, 
crop conditions, credit availability, ete. 


But since some people are optimists, some pessi- 
mists, and very few realists, it is the usual practice 
to have territorial forecasts made by a salesman 
or distributor “edited” by a company executive 
who knows the man personally. He is therefore 
in a position to adjust the estimate to reality. He 
is able to consider the hidden or human factors 
which affect all forecasts. Among the factors 
which should be taken into consideration in mak 
ing such adjustments are these: 


1. Dollar estimates should take into account vol- 
ume that will be added by anticipated price 
increases, 

Deduct possible loss of volume resulting from 
resistance to higher prices (especially by the 
retailers), 


Estimate increased demand resulting by new 
uses, population growth, better distribution, 
and so forth. 

4. Determine what your share of this increased 
market should be, based on previous experience. 
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SALES FORECASTING 


>». Territory-by-territory analysis to allocate over- 
all expectancy and check total estimates. 
Product-by-product analysis to make sure in- 
creases on some products will offset losses on 


others. 


Consider effect of stocks in hands of distribu- 
tors and converters on near-term demand. 
Check forecast against general business fore- 
casts by competent economists, financial serv 
ices, and so forth. 


There are of course other factors, such as the 


previous year’s sales—which is usually the base of 
the forecast; and some companies even go furthe: 
and set up sales forecasts or quotas for each 
county. These quotas represent the potential busi 
ness in the county if the sales effort is adequate. 
By adding together these county quotas, the ter- 
ritorial expectancy can be estimated. 


There is, obviously, a very real danger in this 
method of forecasting sales. Quotas may be set so 
high that the salesman will balk at them and not 
even try to make them. On the other hand if 
quotas are set too low, the salesman is able to 
make them without extra effort. He does not give 
the job all he has. Sales quotas, and sales fore- 
casts, that are unrealistic can prove to be a de- 
moralizing factor in any sales operation and may 
do more harm than good. 








After 71 years in the same location, one of the world’s 
largest oil companies ‘‘had gone about as far as it could 


go" in its original home. Socony Mobil had expanded to 


neighboring buildings, but needed more room. It solved 


the problem by centralizing in a brand-new skyscraper 


Socony Mobil Moves to Its 


OUR main advantages made So- 
F cony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 
move to a new skyscraper across 
from Grand Central Terminal in 
New York recently. The company 
had outgrown its quarters at 26 
Broadway after World War II, and 
had spilled over into several neigh- 
boring buildings. Inability to ex- 
pand, plus the high cost of remodel- 
ing the building it had occupied 
since 1885, first led the company to 
consider moving to the suburbs. 
This idea was shelved in 1953, when 


skyscraper planned for 42nd Street 
offered these benefits: (1) location 
in the heart of New York; (2) the 
most modern facilities, built-in o1 
designed for flexibility, for greate: 
efficiency; (3) room for expansion; 
and (4) the building would be 
named for Socony Mobil, the chief 
tenant. 

The 45-story building is struc- 
tural glass and stainless steel. Di- 
agonal lines in panels allow wate! 
to flow down the steel, making it 
self-washing. Decorative blue glass 


Skyscraper is clad in stainless steel a proposal to take Space In a new encloses the lower floors 


Typical senior private office accommodates several visitors The marketing conference room holds large or small groups 
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Decorated in soft greens and blues 
the directors’ room features marble » 
piers, boat-shaped table, metal mesh 


ceiling to hide audio system speakers 





Swanky New Home 





Air conditioning and music help enhance the secretarial pool The colorful employee lounge includes a card and game area 


The company leased 600,000 square feet (neat 
ly half the building) for 25 years. This include: 
21 complete floors and part of the second floor 
concourse, and sub-basement. To provide for fu 
ture expansion, the company subleased_ three 
more floors to other firms for short terms 

Two years of planning layouts and selecting 
furniture and office equipment preceded the con 
struction of the new quarters (rented un 
finished), which took three years. Involving 
2,500 employees, the move required 1,000 var 





loads and one month's time. 

Top executives were each allotted 280 square 
feet of space; senior executives, 210 square feet 
other key men, 140 square feet. 

Modern facilities include an automatic con 
veyor system that carries mail from the 12th- 
floor mail room to any other floor in less than 
eight minutes. Each day, this department har 
dles about two tons of incoming and outgoing 
mail. 

Custom-built equipment in the reproduction 
center handles composition, duplicating, photo 
offset, photostat, and other office processes, I: 
the telephone exchange, eight operators handle 
more than 1,000 long-distance calls daily 

The data-processing center on the floor above 
houses punched-card equipment which prepare: 
pay checks and statistical reports and keeps em- 
ployees’ savings plan and other records. Never 
satisfied, Socony Mobil plans to replace this with 
the newest electronic equipment shortly The attractively decorated dining room can seat 535 persons 


day 2,500 meals are prepared in this electric kitchen 
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During the tour, Mr. and Mrs. Genet 


kept a ready supply of hot coffee 


TEP aside for an executive who 

is going places, And, incidental 
ly, his office is, too! 

The mobile headquarters of the 
president of The Greyhound Cor 
Arthur’ S. 
Scenicruiser, 


poration Genet, is a 
split-level Sasically 
similar to those on the company’: 
major routes, the air-conditioned 
equipped with 


bus Is spec ially 


two radio phones, circular confer 


ence table, a built-in dictating and 
play-back unit, and an_ electri 
typewriter Standard seats are 
used in the bus, but they have been 
rearranged for conference pu 
poses. Mr, Genet points out that 
two or three meetings can be held 
in the bus at any one time, 

In addition, the bus has a re 
serving 


frigerator counte! for 


The ‘President's Special’’ is a Scenicruiser that has been converted to the 


mobile office of Arthur S. Genet, the president of The Greyhound Corporation 


Ais Office Keeps Moving 


andwiches, sink with hot and cold 
running water, and a washroom 
and lavatory. 

This past year was 
for Greyhound and its new presi- 
dent who took office in January 
1956. Operating from his rolling 
office, he undertook a_ personal 
survey of the company, its opera- 
tions, personnel, facilities, equip 
ment, and opportunities. The 
former railroad man and banker 
departed in September from his 
permanent Chicago headquarters 
for a three-month, 15,000-mile 
tour of the country. 


a busy one 





Inside the bus there is a typewriter, 
Everything one needs is there, including a kitchen sink 


conference table 
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a tape recorder, refrigerator, and 


During the tour, on which hi 
wife Louise accompanied him, Mr. 
Genet dedicated new terminals 
and completed arrangements for 
putting new buses in operation. 
Among the cities visited by Mr. 
Genet were Fort Lauderdale, 
New Orleans, Houston, Phoenix, 
Tucson, San Diego, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City 
Denver, and Omaha. 

His usual driver, ‘Flash’ Gor- 
don, guided the bus during the 
tour. Mr. Gordon has a record of 
more than 14 years of safe driving. 

The cost of converting the bus 
into a mobile office is estimated at 
$6,500, but this includes the im- 
proved and more efficient genera- 
tor for servicing the additional 
electrical appliances. Similar buses, 
leased by 
used as mobile sales offices and for 
product introductions 


some companies, are 


Mr. Genet uses one of the two radio 
phones that are located in the bus 
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By John de Paul Hansen* 


A New Concept in 


HE probability that inflation 

may be with us for years to 
come has caused many employers 
to wonder about their pension 
plans. We are hearing more and 
more about ‘variable’ pension 
plans. For instance, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System recent- 
ly agreed with its pilots to estab- 
lish a balanced retirement plan 
half on a fixed-dollar and 
half on a variable Boeing 
Airplane Company also has an- 
nounced plans for providing pen- 
sions on a variable basis. 

Smaller companies, more. de- 
pendent upon insurance companies 
for funding their pension plans, 
will have to make their own vari- 
able annuities until insurance com- 
panies are ready to issue them. 
Without waiting for the results of 
the “variable annuity war,” the 
small business can use the variable 
annuity principle in its pension 
planning by setting up a flexible 
annuity. 

The annuity principle, upon 
which all sound pension plans are 
founded, probably dates to the As- 
syrian-Babylonian times, in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C 
Originally an annuity was the 
right to receive yearly, an amount, 
usually money, but sometimes a 
portion of crops or other goods 
One _ well-publicized example of 
such an annuity is the yearly pres 
entation of the English 
Crown. 

Today, annuities have 
mean contracts which incorporate 
in a scientific way, the use of prin- 
cipal and interest and the mor- 
tality table, to produce a large! 
guaranteed life income than is 
possible in any other way. In 
keeping with today’s financial pat- 
tern, the payments usually 
made monthly. 

The principal is invested mainly 
in bonds and mortgages with a 
fired maturity value and a fired 
interest rate. With principal and 
interest fired, insurance companies 
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Employers who have established 


retirement 


plans are concerned over what 


pension dollars are going to buy if the inflationary trend charted here continues 


This may be the right time to take a new look at your present retirement plans 


self-insured pension plans car 
guarantee a fired 
cause of the use of the 
table, the income can be 
teed for life. But what 
buying power of those 
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mained stable during the average 
50 to 60 years of a single individ- 
ual’s working and retired lifetime. 
Conclusions drawn from the eco- 
nomic study led to a new approach 
to retirement income and _ its 
changing purchasing power. His- 
torically, over long periods of 
time, there has been a good rela- 
tionship between common stock 
prices and cost-of-living changes. 
Taking this into account, the mem- 
bers of the TIAA research study 
conceived the idea of supplement- 
ing the fixed-dollar annuity with 
an annuity that would vary in dol 
lar amount as common stock prices 
and dividends change. 

By replacing bonds and mort- 
vayves (fixed values) with sound 
common stock investments (vary- 
ing values), and substituting vary- 
ing dividends for fixed interest, 
the variable annuity plan was 
developed 

To make this possible, the Col 
lege Retirement Equities Fund 
was established by special Act of 
the New York State Legislature in 
1952 as a companion organization 
to TIAA. Educators may put up to 
half of total annuity premiums in 
CREF. The other half must go to 
TIAA so that the retirement in- 
come comes partly from the tra 
ditional fixed-dollar annuity and 
partly from the CREF variable 
annuity 


The First Variable Annuity 


When, in 1955, George I. John 
son (a former vice-president of 
TIAA) organized The Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance Co, the 
first commercial life insurance 
company to offer the variable an- 
nuity, it led to a controversy which 
split) the insurance — profession, 
with the two insurance giants on 
opposite Prudential — for, 
Metropolitan against. 

The variable annuity, 
of the incorporation of common 
stocks, also brought on warfare 
between the insurance and _ finan- 
cial industries. Then the Govern- 
ment entered the arena with a 
suit against The Variable Annuity 
Life by the Securities and Ex 
change Commission, 

All sides agree that the variable 
annuity concept has an important 
place in the over-all retirement 
picture; but it looks like it will be 
a long-drawn-out fight before the 
variable annuity can be offered 
commercially in any of the 48 
states, except by mail order from 
the District of Columbia, Unfortu 
nately, by the time the battle is 


sides: 


because 


IS 


over, today’s employees probably 
will have reached their retirement 
years. 

The pros and cons of the fight 
over the variable annuity can be 
summarized in two questions. 


1, The Economic Question: Will 
the future trend be inflationary or 
deflationary ? 


Studies by various economists, 
many of them covering the past 
70 years or more, indicate that the 
American economy is moving in 
an inflationary direction and tran- 
sitory economic shifts are rela- 
tively unimportant. 


2. The Regulatory Question: Are 
variable annuities “securities” sub- 
ject to the Securities Act of 1933 
and to be sold by brokerage 
houses, or are they a form of life 
insurance contract to be sold by 
life insurance companies? 


Another important point is 
whether a company issuing vari- 
able annuities should be subject to 
regulation by both the SEC and 
the State insurance departments 

The regulatory question’s an- 
swer will have to await the out- 
come of a case before the Federal 
District Court in Washington, 
D. C., and the appeals that are 
sure to follow. But it seems that 
the use of the mortality table in 
the variable annuity places it 
among the provinces of life insur- 
ance companies. The annuity is 
the parent of life insurance though 
now but a minor part of the life 
insurance business. The first life 
insurance company in the world 
(The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society) was started in 1762 pri- 
marily to do annuity business. 

Also, the use of stocks in the 
variable annuity makes it no more 
a “security” than the fixed an 
nuity is with the use of bonds. 

Once the variable annuity has 
been accepted by the insurance in- 
dustry, it still has to be approved 
by the insurance departments of 
each of the various States. Then 
the departments must sponsor en- 
abling legislation which has to be 
passed by the State legislatures 
Judging from the results in the 
New Jersey Assembly, the one 
legislature considering the vari 
able annuity, there will be opposi 
tion all the way. 


How the Plan Works 


Under the flexible annuity plan, 
an insurance contract is purchased 
for each employee which guaran 
tees that on retirement date the 


proceeds from common stock pen- 
sion investments may be com- 
bined with the insurance contract 
to produce pension income based 
upon today’s liberal annuity rates. 

The insurance contract binds the 
insurance company to provide a 
pension based upon today’s favor- 
able and guaranteed income rates 
contained in the policy and pro- 
tects the pension plan against any 
increase which may be made in 
annuity rates in the future. 

In the event of death before re- 
tirement, the employee’s family 
not only receives the money real- 
ized on the pension fund common 
stock investments, but also the in- 
surance proceeds which would be 
greater than the amount invested 
in the insurance contract. 

Where a business has a profit- 
sharing fund but no pension plan, 
it could recommend to employees 
that, when purchasing life insur- 
ance contracts, they consider those 
with the flexible annuity feature 
so that their proceeds of the 
profit-sharing fund could be con 
verted to income at today’s an 
nuity rates when employee retires. 


When the Employee Retires 


Just prior to the employee's re- 
tirement, savings placed in com- 
mon stock investments are com- 
bined with the insurance contract 
to produce pension income. If it 
is not desirable for the retiring 
employee to use investments fot 
pension purposes, flexibility can 
be built into the annuity plan so 
that the employee is not com- 
mitted to use the investment por- 
tion for pension uses. 

In addition to a guaranteed 
cushion of fixed-dollar income in 
the event deflation should set in 
the flexible annuity can be set up 
so that the employee’s pension ar- 
rangement will fit almost any 
situation which may develop. 

The flexible annuity plan has 
been approved by all insurance 
regulatory departments of the 
United States and meets the rules 
of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission; and until approval is 
forthcoming on the variable an 
nuity, the flexible annuity can fill 
the vacuum in the retirement 
planning of small business 

A new look at your retirement 
and pension plans can indicate im 
provements which will lead to the 
long-range good of your employees 
and make their lives more secure 
after retirement. Perhaps it may 
give your company 
benefits today. 


immediate 
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Some Characters You Meet in Letters 


By Cameron McPherson 


is a person we would like to know 
better, the kind of a person it is a 
pleasure to do business with. We 
like him and, therefore, we like 
his house. So we sit down and 


A business letter, however 
brief, mirrors the personality of 


the person who wrote it. What 


you say and how you say it write him in the same friendly 
vein and a rewarding, lasting busi 


have the effect of creating an ness relations fc established 


image of you in the minds of 3ut as I have said, most of the 
people who write stuffy letters are 
not really stuffed shirts. It is just 


a sort of armor they put on to 


all those who read your letters 


cover up an inferiority complex 
Down underneath they are humar 
and friendly They respond readl 


riendly letter 


The Stuffed Shirt 


Actually he is probably a pretty 
good guy, but you would neve! 
guess it from his letters. They are 
cluttered up with corny expres 
sions and bewhiskered phrases There | people 
He replies to your favor and begs world of busi who think if 
to remain. He regrets to state and delight 
is sorry to learn. Somehow his let in “telling people o They dor 
broken whom they ult or where 


The Toug 


h Guy 


smart to touy They 


ters remind you of a 
phonograph record, He seems cold lips fall 
distant, and smug. 4 t 
When he begins to dictate, he 
climbs up into his ivory tower and 
pulls the stairs up after him. He 
wants everyone to know how im- nes 
portant he is. His favorite way of ter 
putting a customer in his place i gloves 
to write: “It is hard for me t tough 
understand why you think thu izzling 
and so 
A business letter any 
supposed to 


Husine 
letter-—we are told, is 
sell something either 
good will. Stuffy letters, like stuffy 


goods or 


’ 


unwelcome vue 


thing. The 


people are 
They don’t sell any 
just make us mad 
How differently we react to tn 
friendly letter the letter tl 
seems to reach out and 


hand! Ir 


hake 


tinctivels we feel her 
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letters is in the col 
lection department. When a cus 
tomer falls behind in paying hi: 
bills, some credit men can really 


be damned 


get tough but they seldom. get 
their money Collecting old a 
counts is a selling job. Most people 
are hard to scare. The tougher 
uu get, the tougher they get 
The smart credit man assume: 
that the debtor is honest, for most 
of them are. For some reason, he 
ha neglected to pay. So instead 
of throwing his weight around 
the credit man tries to get a prom 
to pay something on a certain 
date. Ile endeavors, like any bank 
to work out a payment pro 
im that will obtain the money 
ind keep the customer's friend 


hip. Customers are hard to find 


The Name Dropper 
You know this fellow, You prob 
met him at your country club 

to impre people with 
by talking or writing 

big het he 
ved volf with, or met at a 
When I wi Washing 
last tin 
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Some More Ways to 
Ease the Squeeze on Profits 


By Marilyn French 


Hk paramount problem of cor- 
porate today,” 
Frank © 
Company 
make a 


management 
according to President 
Prior of Standard Oil 
(Indiana), “is how to 
profit.” Mr. Prior pointed out to a 
group of Wyoming business execu 
tives that unless business survives 
it can't be around to fulfill the 
social responsibilities so many 
people keep talking about, “Earn 
ings that is, profits are the only 
from which business can 
vet the two things it must have to 
(1) having money to pay 
for the capital tied up in the busi- 
ness, and (2) the attraction of in- 
vestment money to meet expand- 
ing requirements of the business 
so that customers will continue to 
be satisfied by improved product 
quality.” 

Echoing Mr. Prior’s sentiments 


source 


survive 


other management men queried by 
AMERICAN BUSINESS told how they 
have been able to cut administra 
tive costs to improve profits, Larg 
er organizations often mechanize 
office work by installing electronic 
data-processing equipment, Others 
spend more on research to learn 
cost-cutting 
panies like Electric Storage Bat 
tery in Philadelphia’ did. Still 
others expand controller functions 
done, to keep 
down to the 


methods, as com 


as Raytheon has 
tabs on. all 
lowest levels, 

Other solutions to this problem 
may be helpful in coming to grips 
with the cost-profits 


costs 


squeeze we 
are hearing so much about, 


Set Up Budgetary Controls 


H. A. Forsyth, budget director 
for The Maytag Company, New 
ton, lowa, reported that budgetary 
controls for the entire company 
established on a 
bility basis. “‘Kach manager or de- 
partment head is charged only 
with those costs which he can con 
trol or do something about. These 
expenses included common items 
like wages, office supplies, tele- 
phone and telegraph bills, travel 
dues, postage, and so on, Now each 


were responsi 


9 
Zi) 


manager knows how these costs 
apply to his operation.” 

Maytag’s program showed im- 
mediate results, with managers 
lopping off items that were waste- 
ful or not essential. As 1956 pro- 
zressed, managers began to look 
at the real need for some clerical 
jobs and, before hiring any re 
placements, they thought about 
either combining or eliminating 
work. Studying costs has become 
second nature as key men strive to 
operate their departments efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Mr. Forsyth credited the man- 
agement men’s attitude toward the 
project for much of its success. 


He cited these four factors: 


1. Top management's 
and active part in cost control; 


support 


2. Selling each 
head on the 
profit margins 


of costs; 


management 
maintain 
reduction 


need to 
through 


3. Management's acceptance of 
the program and its desire to op 
erate their departments efficiently ; 


manager “in 
gave him 


1. Placing each 
business for himself” 
latitude and gave his superiors a 
judge his 
and achievements. 


chance to performance 


Better Methods and Equipment 


Overlooking no areas for slash- 
ing costs paid off for North Ameri 
Lines Inc., of Fort 
Boergert, 


can Van 
Wayne, Indiana. J. FE. 
vice-president of finance, outlined 
the eight-point attack 


1. We are 
manuals for 
ay oid 
help 
have 
manuals; 


writing procedure 
each department to 
misunderstandings and to 
break in 
started to 


newcomers, and 


release policy 


2. We installed a Conve File ma- 
chine to save vitally needed filing 
space and cut the time required 
to file and trace records; 


3. We use a Soundex filing sys 
tem to locate shippers’ names by 
sound rather than by spelling, 
which saves hours of time spent 
tracing names when the moving 
contract number was not given; 


4. We eliminated typing thou- 
sands of invoices each year by re- 
vising order forms our agents use 
to buy supply so that they double 
as invoices after orders are filled; 


5. We developed many form let- 
ters for writing to shippers, 
agents, and drivers, which reduced 
the cost of correspondence; 


6. We bought a Thermofax 
copying machine, which furnishes 
copies in a short time and saves 
considerable typing; 


7. We formed systems and pro- 
cedures committees of employees 
from various departments to go 
into a department to review its 
operation, streamlining and econ- 
omizing wherever possible; 


8. We installed a 602A IBM Cal- 
culator, which automatically com- 
putes agents’ commissions quickly 
and accurately. 


How Gillette Shaved Costs 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 
of Boston, a division of The Gil- 
lette Company, considers acquir- 
ing an electronic computer as its 
contribution to mechanize 
office work. For the past 
months, a programing 
been developing applications of 
the computer to clerical activities 
like sales order processing, invoic 

inventory. Now, the 
focusing on using the 


major 
nine 
team has 


ing, and 
group is 
computer for 
ysis, and credit functions 

Other measures mentioned by 
G. W. Lutz, general services ac- 
countant, included: 


payroll, sales anal- 


1. Switching to open-shelf filing 
in our general filing department; 


2. Reassignment of duties to 
lower-graded employees in several 


departments; 


3. Use of part-time employees 
In certain areas; 


1. Transferring work to 
our service-bureau-type tabulating 
installation to improve handling of 
accounts payable, sales order proc- 
inventory 


more 


essing, control and 


shipping. 
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Centralized Accounting 
Functions 


Centralization of its accounting 
functions proved to be the most 
effective change to reduce ex- 
penses at The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany in Atlanta. Prior to 1955, ac- 
counting functions were performed 
by a central accounting office and 
14 field offices. The central office 
absorbed the accounting work 
from eight field offices in 1955 and 
the remaining six in 1956. ‘This 
centralization permitted us to use 
machine-accounting methods much 
more extensively in 1956,’ Fill- 
more B. Eisenberg, assistant 
treasurer, pointed out, “and we 
have experienced satisfactory re- 
sults with decentralized manage- 
ment and centralized accounting.” 


Under New Management 


A. Lightfoot Walker, president, 
recently told a group of security 
analysts that Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Company “has turned the 
corner toward a profitable year.” 
Although the company made a 
profit in the first quarter of 1956, 
it suffered a loss for the year of 
$4.75 per share, the first in 32 
years of business. First-quartet 
earnings for 1957 amounted to 
$611,464 or 30 cents a share. 

Mr. Walker took office last Sep- 
tember as the head of a new man- 
agement team. Return to a profit 
position reflected the new man 
agement's program of: 

1. Strengthening internal organ 
ization and cost controls; 

2. Revising product lines; 

3. Closing unprofitable plants; 

1. Concentrating manufacturing 
where it can be done most ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Correcting Bad Practices 


Airing a problem which besets 
most growth companies, David R 
Parfitt, vice-president of adminis 
tration, described a ‘“do-it-your 
self’ project at Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., in 
Elmira, N. Y. 

“Our expansion and growth ree 
ord cloaked some bad _ practices 
which usually spring up under 
such conditions. We found that we 
had continued a tendency to em- 
ploy clerical help on the basis of 
World War II days, when you had 
to hire almost anyone available 
in order to keep your business 
going. 

“During 1956, we re-evaluated a 
number of clerical jobs. We dis- 
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Cartoon captioned, 


Under the circumstances, Finchley, it's the 


least we can do!" highlights theme of Consolidated Water 


Power and Paper Company's ad campaign: The man who can 


cut costs, still keep quality up, deserves red-carpet treatment 


covered duplication of effort and 
learned that 
reports 


many unnecessary 


were being made. This 
step has cut down the number of 
replacements needed 

“We also put in a mechanized 
system for 


and other 


statistical accounting 

work. While we have 
not yet obtained the full economi 
impact of this system, we are sure 
that this will be beneficial, too 


Pools and Transcribing 
Equipment 

To reduce office cost Toast 
master Products Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company in El 
gin, Illinois used two method 
V. R. Pennington 
reported 


office manayet 
1. Two year wo, we started 
eliminating individual secretarie 
possible. We set up a 
stenographic pool and introduced 


wherever 


transcribing equipment 
2. We now use 


tion equipment to prepare all in 


photo reproduc 


ternal reports by making copies of 
the original work sheets 
More Sales, Economy, Efficiency 


Peter V. Moulder 
International Harvester Company 


president of 


Chicago, summed up the whole 


problem of planning for profits a 


’ 


the 1957 stockholders’ meeting. He 
told share owners that basic wages 
had risen 182 percent since Jan 
uary 1941, At that time, the aver 
age hourly rate was 85.5 cents; 
today, it is $2.42. These figures do 
not include fringe 
which cost 53 cents an 


overtime ol 
benefits 
hour per employee 

When we look at such compari 
on he added, “we find that 
wage increases have not only out 
run prices, but the increase in 
waves also has been larger and 
wifter than any increase in the 
productivity of labor. I am not 
talking 
physical effort on the part of em 


about any increase in 


ployees physical effort remains 


about the same or tends to be 
lessened 

Increases in productivity come 
mainly from new tools and equip 
ment to enable men to produce 
They 


from increased in 


more with the same effort 
result chiefly 
estment by the 

We are doing our 
meet this problem of the wage 


hareholdet 

utmost to 
price squeeze by trying to expand 
our sales, by seeking economies 
wherever they can be effected, and 
by constant efforts to improve ef 
Nevertheless, this is the 
most serious problem that exist 


ficiency 


today in our company and in much 
of American industry 











Profit Sharing for a 
Small Business 


VEN the janitors in the manu- 

facturing plant of Weatherford 
Tool Company, Weatherford, 
Texas, are vitally concerned about 
the cost of selling the concern’s 
oil field tools and equipment. 

The reason for this personal in- 
terest, on the part of janitors and 
all other company employees, is a 
unique profit-sharing program 
which is based directly on volume 
of production, volume of sales, and 
overhead 

Iemployees share in profits only 
after the operation reaches what 
is termed by young Jess FE. Hall, 
Jr., president, the break-even point. 
Obviously, all employees contribute 
as much as possible toward help 
ing the company reach that magic 
point in its sales chart. 

“In order to understand and ap- 
preciate the break-even _ profit- 
sharing plan, the conditions must 
be known which brought about the 
program,” declared Mr. Hall, He 
has general offices in Houston, 

Young Hall took over manage 
ment of the business from his 
father in 1948, when he and his 
three brothers bought the plant 
from their father. The plant manu 
factured and sold tools and equip- 
ment which had_ resulted from 
some of the 200 paients on oil field 
tools invented by the elder Hall. 

When the Hall boys took over, 
the plant was doing something less 
than $1 million volume; it was 
earning 28 percent return on the 
investment. Today, volume is 
above $2.5 million; and the income 
on investment, which has been in 
creased twentyfold since 1948, is 
177 percent, 

When he moved in as president, 
Jess Hall felt that volume should 
be greater, that there should be a 
higher return on the original in- 
vestment; but when he sought rea- 
sons why these factors were not 
so, he was stumped. That is, until 
he began talking to 
more employees 

“Nobody 
feeling of belonging,”’ Jess Hall ex- 
plained, “Labor turnover was ex 
tremely high. There was entirely 
too much griping.” 


more and 


seemed to have the 


By Ruel McDaniel 


As a result of decreasing the unit cost of doing business, the training manager 


of the Weatherford Tool Company hands out ‘‘break-even" 


Mr. Hall felt the need _ for 
prompt revision of existing operat- 
ing procedure, and he employed a 
consulting organization 
to study the over-all problem, Out 
of this study and resultant recom- 
mendations came a training pro- 
gram for employees, a communi- 
program by which em- 
ployees might express their views 
and feelings, and a move of the 
veneral office to Houston 300 
miles from the factory 

One phase of the employee rela- 
program was the  forma- 
tion of a committee which Jess 
Hall calls the “E-400.” It is a 
monthly gripe and suggestion ses- 
sion, held by plant executives and 
attended by a rotating group of 
“guests,”’” who are actual plant 
employees. Every worker has his 
turn to attend one of these ses- 
sions, whether he be a janitor o1 
a foreman. 

Out of these informal meetings 
and a suggestion box in which em 
ployees were asked to submit an 
swers to “What I Would Do if I 
Were President,” evolved a steady 
recommendations and 


business 


cations 


tions 


stream of 
suggestions for some kind of bonus 
or profit-sharing program 

The company’s break-even 
bonus plan evolved directly out of 
a suggestion made at one of these 
meetings. Mr. Hall calls it the 


bonus checks 


“Break-Even Point Control Bonus 
Plan,” alphabetized to “BEBOP.” 
“As far as we know,” he says, “‘it’s 
the only bonus plan of its kind 

“Boiled down,” he says, “the 
program calls for accumulation of 
a fund as a result of decreasing 
unit cost of doing business, not 
merely decreasing the cost of pro 
duction. Since all employees are 
responsible for reducing costs, we 
feel all should share in the sav- 
ings.”’ Bonuses are in proportion 
to base wages or salaries. 

By the second of each month, 
management knows what it cost 
to do business the previous month 
the sales volume, the net profit 
and, more important to employees 

just where during the month 
production and sales reached the 
break-even point. At that point 
they started sharing in profits 

Unlike most bonus plans, how- 
ever, the sharing actually is based 
on gross sales above the break 
even point, rather than net profits 
for the period beyond the break- 
even point, 

To determine the point at which 
the company will have earned all 
operating costs for the month, it 
is necessary to maintain a com- 
plete system 
which was set up as a part of the 


cost-accounting 
upgrading program and not pri- 
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Productivity of office workers can be increased through proper seating 





Shown here is the same 
GOODFORM We. 2123 
secretarial chair properly 
fitted to girls of different 
site ond weight 








oad, Or” .,.adjustable aluminum chairs 


can correctly and comfortably seat everyone 


Mere ability to adjust height of seat 
and back is not enough to provide prop 
er fit or comfort. Some so-called adjust 
able chairs offer such limited range as 


to be of little or no practical value 


Not so with GooprorM, the only chair 


with 5 point adjustment, designed to 
fit it properly and comfortably to every 
user regardless of size or weight. Seat 


and back are foam rubber cushioned 


for even weight distribution extra 
comfort all day long 
Sut that’s not all—GooproroMo i; it 


better investment because its all-metal 
frame and anodized aluminum finish 
mean permanent beauty a busines 
lifetime of service with minimum main 
tenance. And there can be no rough 


edges to damage clothing or cause injury 


See for yourself why GOODFORM ts a 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT . 


SHELVING ° PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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tment, today and for many 


Ask your local Gl 


or write The 


ears to come dealer 


for a demonstration 


General Fireproofing Company, Dept 
4-67, Youngstown 1, Ohio, for an in 
formative booklet on office seating 
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marily in order to form a basis for 
the bonus plan. 

This system reveals the day-to- 
day cost of doing business, sales 
volume, gross profit 

In working out the point in the 
monthly production and sales 
charts at which the company has 
earned all costs of doing business 
for the month, the daily cost and 
sales records reveal that point on 
the day it has been reached. 

Simplified, the plan functions 
like this: Assume that, on the 25th 
of the month, the company has 
produced enough and sold enough 
to cover all operating and _ selling 
costs for the entire month. This is 
the break-even point. The actual 
production and sales figures do not 
necessarily determine the break- 
figure, for costs and sales 
vary. As sales lag, costs increase 
in relation to the cost of producing 
and selling on a unit basis. 

By having predetermined the 
actual cost of operating after this 
break-even figure has been reached 
(it will have accounted for all 
fixed overhead and wages), the 
company then bases its bonus to 
employees on made 
after the break-even point 


even 


TOSS sales 


How to Teach Your Wife to Be a 


HILE not every woman i: 

qualified by temperament or 
by training to carry on her hus- 
should 
require it, there are many women 
who are doing just that and doing 
it exceedingly well, There are a 
growing number of capable women 
in top executive positions today, 
not only in fields related to women's 
so-called special interests, but also 


band’s business necessity 


in industries which men have long 
regarded as their special province. 
One such woman is Mrs. Charles 
Ulrick Bay, president of A. M 
Kidder & Company and director of 
American Export Lines, Ine. 
Speaking before the Young Presi 
dents Organization at The Green 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., in March, Mrs, Bay took hus 
bands to task for not preparing 
their wives, assuming the women 
were qualified, to “carry on” in the 
event they were to die suddenly. 
“Fortunately,” she said, “my 
husband and I were always part- 
ners, He shared his thinking with 
me, I often thought that maybe a 
lot of people wondered why I was 
always trailing along with him to 
business luncheons and conferences 
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Currently, employees receive 
13.9 percent of all gross sales 
made after passing the break-even 
point or date. Even this gross per- 
centage figure could vary as the 
program develops. The 86.1 per- 
cent remaining allows for cost of 
raw materials and other factors 
not controlled by fixed expenses 
and wages. The company’s profits 
come from this 86.1 percent. 

Only one month has passed, 
since instituting the program, that 
every employee did not receive at 
least something extra in his pay 
envelope. It ranges from as low as 
$3 or $4 some months, for the 
lowest-paid employee, to as much 
as $100 for skilled workers. The 
distribution is based on regular 
wages or salaries, and it is neces- 
sary for a man to be with the com- 
pany six months to participate. 
There are about 135 employees. 

“We had a problem in explain- 
ing the program to employees,” 
Mr. Hall declares, ‘but once a man 
understood it and just how cutting 
production and sales costs meant 
money in his pocket, he took to it 
with enthusiasm.” 

The company maintains a con- 
tinuing program of education to 


“IT am grateful for this experi- 
ence, I now have an opportunity to 
carry on the ideals of my husband, 
and to actually put to work the 
knowledge I have acquired as his 
partner in varied enterprises. 

“IT will never understand why so 
many husbands fail to plan for 
their wives’ widowhood in spite of 
the statistics that show that women 
outlive their husbands at least 
seven years, 

“Primarily, it’s because we all 
have that it-can’t-happen-to-me at- 
titude. To most young and middle- 
aged Americans, death does not 
seem inevitable. We persist in this 
attitude, even though in this coun- 
try more husbands are killed by 
heart attacks than in any other 
country in the world! 

“When we consider that a wife 
is quite likely to survive her hus- 
band, it seems a man is plain 
negligent when he is willing to 
work himself to an untimely end 
for the sake of acquiring some 
wealth, and then fails to instruct 
his wife what to do with it. 

“If he’s going to dump it into the 
hands of a naive and inexperienced 
wife, he has wasted his life. 


keep older employees sold on the 
program and to indoctrinate new 
men. By now, however, this job 
has eased somewhat; for the older 
employees, and more particularly 
those in key spots, do much of the 
selling to new men and to others 
who do not understand all the 
plan’s workings. 

By continually emphasizing to 
employees that they not only have 
a share in the profits of the com- 
pany but in its management, the 
company has so_ stimulated in- 
terest that employees continually 
bombard “E-400” with suggestions 
for cutting costs, Improving manu- 
facturing and storage routine, and 
new methods for handling old 
problems. 

“Our labor turnover has dropped 
drastically,” Mr. Hall emphasizes. 
“Morale is high. When a new man 
tends to become lax in his effort 
to keep down costs, older men re- 
mind him of his duty to help 
everyone to reduce 
thereby increase the bonus of all. 
Sales are climbing and production 
costs have dropped. This break- 
even bonus plan has played a vital 
role in accomplishing 
things.” 


Widow 


“Women have a flair for business 
details that men seldom _ possess. 
Once she's inoculated with the 
business bug, a wife makes the best 
business partner a man ever had 
and his reward will be tenfold be- 
cause of the peace of mind it brings 

“There are eight vital steps nec- 
essary for the husband to take in 
teaching his wife to handle her 
own affairs. They are: 


costs and 


these 


1. Teach her to handle budget mat 
ters, to write checks, to organize 
the family spending programs 


Prepare her for some gaintul 


occupation 

See that she understands the 
stock market and the handling 
ot investments 

Make sure she gets to know her 
husband's banker, broker, insur- 
ance man, and lawyet! 

Prepare a will 

Stretch insurance to cover the 
mortgage on their home 

Keep some emergency money in 
her own private 
checking account 


savings ol! 


Write her a letter 
her what she should do and what 
she should not do.” 


instructing 
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Executive Moving Expenses 
Who Pays What and Why 


The scramble for executives and salesmen, which 
has resulted in widespread pirating of trained men 
by employers, has caused a liberalization of policies 
affecting the moving of personnel. The policies of 
five years ago which governed what a company 
would do, and would not do—so far as picking up 
the tab for moving executives—have been tempo- 
rarily shelved. 

The pressure to get engineers, executives, sales- 
men, and other key men and women-—especially 
when Government contracts are involved-—-has 
changed management’s ideas about who pays what 
when it comes to moving expenses—not only for 
executives but for all employees. 


While most of the companies checked in this 
study endeavor to follow some uniform policy in 
handling moving expenses, most of them consider 
the expense of moving an executive a part of the 
compensation arrangement. Management does what- 
ever is necessary to get its man—especially en- 
gineers. It hopes to make an adjustment later to off- 
set the moving cost. 


Bringing in the Wife 

One expense item on which there seems to be 
general agreement is the expense of bringing in an 
executive for the initial interview. Practically every 
respondent hands the candidate a check before he 
returns home to reimburse him for his expenses, and 
an increasing number also pick up the tab for the 
expense of bringing his wife with him. Management 
today attaches importance to the part a wife plays 
in the stability of a business relationship. One com- 
pany president put it this way: “While we don't ex- 
pect an executive’s wife to marry the company just 
because we employ the husband, we like to have a 
look at the lady just to make an educated guess as 
to how she would fit into our executive family. So 
we think it is just plain good business to ask a can 
didate for an important executive job to bring his 
wife with him when he comes in for an interview. 
She probably would like to meet us and look over 
the shops.” 


There is another advantage, according to several 
employers, in having the man bring his wife with 
him when he comes for an interview. Most men are 
influenced, more than is realized, by their wives’ 
opinions. Women, as a rule, are reluctant to move 
away from a community in which the family is es- 
tablished. It means leaving good friends and neigh 


bors, changing the children’s school, in addition to 
the work involved in the move. They will go if their 
husbands think the move is in the best interests of 
the family, but women are seldom enthusiastic 
about moving, They also have a flair for getting 
their way with their menfolks. A dissenting wife 
could upset the deal, if she is not sold on the move. 


For that reason, many employers contend it is 
worth the cost of having the wife come with her 
husband so she can meet the men he will work with, 
see the offices and plant where he will work, and 
thoroughly understand the opportunity that the 
new job offers the family. When she goes back 
home enthused over the prospects, she might well 
be the deciding force in making a favorable decision. 


Selling and Buying Homes 


What policy is usual when an executive whom a 
company is anxious to get, from another city, raises 
the objection that he owns his own home and might 
have to dispose of it at a loss? Here again the usual 
thing is to do whatever is necessary to make the 
deal. But we found one company, a New York pub- 
lisher, that set up a revolving fund to help salaried 
employees who might suffer losses on their homes 
if they were moved to the home office or to another 
territory, 

Such a fund makes it possible for the company to 
take the house off the executive's hands and pay 
him a fair price (usually established by a real 





August Is Moving Month 


The busiest month of the year for moving is August. June 
second; July, third; May, fourth; and September, 


fifth. The slowest month of the year is February. In fact, 


ranks 


more than twice os many people move between May 15 
and October 15 as during the other seven months of the 
year, according to figures compiled by Aero Mayflower 
Transit Company during the past 30 years 


Because of lease terminations and business transfers, the 
last few days of any month are marked by considerably 
greater moving activity than any other time during the 
month. As a result, moving van equipment is at a pre 
mium during the summer month ends 


Executives planning to move this summer would be wise to 
insure faster service by arranging their moves for mid 


months 























Moving by Air Lift 


Among the new air-van services for shipment of household 
goods by air is that offered jointly by North American 
Van Lines, Inc., and United Air Lines, Inc. 


North American makes the pickup and delivery, and 
United's DC-6A Cargoliners move the family's belongings 
os Reserved Air Freight between major airport cities. 


Specially designed fiberboard containers of 1,000-pound 
capacity are used to pack and transport household items in 
a sealed unit. Buill-in pallets enable fast movement of 
loaded containers between van and aircraft at transfer 
points 


Direct cargo transportation is provided to New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland. The planes fly from 
coast to coast in 15 hours. 











estate appraiser) for his equity, and assume or buy 
the mortgage, This relieves the executive of worry 
about selling the house—a situation which usually 
results in either his turning down the transfer or 
putting off making the move until he has found a 
buyer. This company’s experience has been that 
while the fund loses on some transactions, it makes 
enough on others to offset the losses. The YMCA of 
Metropolitan Chicago uses a similar plan to help 
members of its staff finance homes. 


The Housing Problem 


When The Glenn L. Martin Company opened its 
7,000-man plant in Orlando, Florida, there was the 
problem of finding homes for the technicians trans- 
ferred from Baltimore, The great growth of the Or- 
lando area presented a definite housing problem, The 
engineers were happy over the idea of moving their 
families to Florida, but worried about where they 
would get a place to live. 

The company met the problem head on. It set up 
a housing division in its personnel department and 
scoured the city for available houses which could be 
rented or bought outright. There was no agent’s 
commission, and the cost of securing homes for 
transferred employees, as well as the cost of moving 
the family, was borne by the company. 


Handling the Moving Expense 


Prevailing practice is for the employer to pay the 
entire cost of moving the executive’s family from 
his present location to a new one, However, we 
found no company that gave an executive authority 
to go out and hire just any mover that came to mind 
for the job, Usually firms require the executive to 
get three bids from long-distance movers (the price 
is often affected by special situations). 


One company has a policy of paying the trans- 
portation of an executive’s household effects, but 
places a ceiling on what the man can spend for crat- 
ing and packing. Books, for instance, can often be 
shipped by freight for less than by truck—an im- 
portant item in cases of executives who have large 
libraries, Then, too, it is sometimes better if an ex- 
ecutive sells some of his furnishings rather than 
packing and moving them to a faraway location. 


Placing a ceiling on his moving expense might en- 
courage him to do that. 


Before authorizing the executive to contract for 
packing and moving the family’s household effects, 
most employers want to approve the contract to 
make sure that there will not be a lot of extras. 


The reliability of the mover is also an important 
consideration. As a rule, the employer wants assur- 
ance on that score, for the employee’s protection as 
well as the company’s. 


Transportation to the New Job 


One other moot question is, who shall pay the 
transportation expense of the executive and his 
family to the new job? In the case of a salesman or 
an employed executive being transferred from one 
city to another, it is customary for the company to 
foot the bill, according to our survey. But not al- 
ways in the case of an executive coming in from the 
outside, 


Barring a special arrangement, most companies 
expect the new man to pay his own transportation 
and incidental expenses. The reasoning seems to be 
that if the company financed the candidate’s pre- 
employment trip, the executive should be willing to 
absorb the expense of getting to the job. 


Actually, this is not a serious problem. Most ex- 
ecutives use the family car for that purpose which 
they need on the new job anyway. 


Two companies, however, allow an executive 
seven cents a mile automobile expense when his car 
is used to transport the family to the new location. 
“When we say we will pay a man’s moving ex- 
pense,” said one personnel director, ‘we don’t 
quibble, We want the new man to come to us without 
any hard feelings over the way we have handled his 
moving expense. We want him to get started right.”’ 


While the Executive Is Getting Settled 


Company policy on this point varies widely. How 
far should the company go in absorbing the added 
expense the executive will be under while he is get- 
ting the family established in a new home? 


When the executive comes alone, leaving his 
family in the old home until he finds a new one, 
it is not unusual for the company to make a per 
diem allowance, which would approximate the dif- 
ference between what it would cost him to live at 
home (he is still paying rent there) and his hotel 
expenses while getting established. 


Such an arrangement is usually made for a defi- 
nite time. If the man can save something out of the 
allowance it is his; if he spends more than his al- 
lowance that is his hard luck. The usual per diem 
rate is $10 a day. Some companies allow $12, de- 
pending upon the man and the size of the city. 


There are, of course, some companies which take 
the position that it is up to the executive to work 
out his own problem. But considering what it costs 
to hire an executive and get him over the hump, 
most companies feel it is smart to make his first 
few months on the new job as pleasant and com- 
fortable as possible. First impressions are usually 
lasting. 








How 50 Companies Handle Employees’ Moving Expenses 


There is, as might be expected, considerable dif- 
ference in what the company will pay in moving an 
executive and in moving nonmanagement personnel. 
In one case, who pays what is largely a matter for 
negotiation, But because of decentralization there 
are so many transfers of hourly rated and salaried 
employees that what the company will and will not 
pay is spelled out rather plainly by management. 


AMERICAN BusINess found an average of 11.7 


transfers for each company surveyed in 1956, with 
the high (450) being set by an insurance company 
that established two new offices. Those organiza- 
tions hiring employees from out of town averaged 
13.4 moves, Surprisingly, the high was scored by a 
carpet manufacturer that hired 72 employees from 
out of town, 


Companies participating in our survey employed 
from 50 to 8,500 workers. The average number on 








Reimbursing for Loss on Home 





“None” in 10 cases. 

“Handled on an individual basis" in two cases 
“Nothing formal” in one case 

“Pay up to 5 percent of realtor's selling fee 

“Brokerage and legal fees." 

“Brokerage fees in case of sale or cost of breaking lease 


“Wife stays on in old home a week or up to one month 


One company waits six months before reimbursing an em 
ployee for the cost of the move. Another company expects 
an employee to reimburse it for a move if he resigns 
within six months of the move. Another firm points out 
that it couldn't expect any amount to be repaid, but if 
the employee resigned after 18 months it would not be 
obligated to move him back 








Shipping Household Effects 





In the case of a married transferred employee, the com 
pany pays 
Ali—11 
None—| 
Actual—4 
Bid cost—1 
Circumstances govern—1 


For a single employee 
Ali—10 
None—3 
Actual—3 
Circumstances govern—| 
Limited living querters for a week and moving ex 
penses—1 


For a married out-of-town recruit 


Ali—3 
None—7 
Actual—5 
Varies—2 


Reasonable—|! 

$100 maximum—1 

$50 maximum—1 
Circumstances govern—! 


For a s:ngle out-of-town recruit 


Alli—2 
Actual—1 
Varies—| 


Reasonabie—|! 

$100 maximum—1 

$50 maximum—1 

Limited living quorters for a week and moving ex 
penses—|1. 








Getting Bids on Moving 





5 say no bids 
6 say 3 bids 


says bid 


4 say 2 bids 
] 1 

1 says | or more bids 

1 says 2 of 3 bids 

4 companies handle the move through their own traffic 


department 


No company has a contract with one van line to move all 
employees. One company arranges a contract with one 
van line at the time of a move. Another company, although 
it does not have a contract, uses only one company 


One company does not require employees to furnish proof 
of the cost of moving. Thirteen companies require bills or 
invoices from the moving company. Two companies are 
billed directly by the van lines. One company relies upon 
having seen the bids submitted. One company vwses its 


own trucks 











Travel Expense to New Job 





18 companies pay travel expenses for the transferred 


employee 


~ 


do not 
14 pay travel expenses for his family 


1 does if the expenses are ‘concurrent 

6 do not pay travel expenses for his family 

6 companies pay the full amount of travel expenses 

2 pay reasonable costs 

5 pay actual costs 

3 pay different amounts varying according to circum 


stonces 


pays eight cents a mile plus moving costs 


pays $20-$25 per day until living quarters are found, 


in addition to moving expenses 


13 companies pay travel expenses for the out-of-town 


recruit 
1 does on occasion 
1 does in unusual circumstances 
1 does, depending on stature of job 
10 do not 
8 companies pay for his family 


16 do not 
‘ 


sometimes co 


~ 


pay all costs 
pay actual costs 


pay reasonable ifs 


~Nw a 


pays eight cents a mile (negotiable) only for technical 


personnel and sales representatives 


























Employee's Expenses While Locating 





For the transferred employee waiting to get settled in the 
new town, the company pays 


All in six cases 

None in three cases 

Depends on circumstances in three cases 

Actual costs in two cases 

Depends on position in one case 

$12 per day for maximum of 42 days at one company 
Up to six weeks in one case 

Room expense to one month in one case 

$20-$25 daily in one case 


For the out-of-town recruit, the company pays 


Nothing in 15 cases 


All in one case 





For the out-of-town recruit, the company pays (Cont.) 


$10 a day for 30 days for one 
Varies with position for one 
Depending on circumstances 

Up to six weeks 

Actual for a limited time 
$20-$25 daily. 


One employer stated: ‘In hiring out-of-town men or trans 
ferring employees, we usually pay the living expenses in 
the new city for 30 days at $20 to $25 daily limit with 
wife and children, and permit two return paid trips to his 
home a month. Permit wife to make two trips to new loca 
tion to look over living arrangements. Then we pay all 


moving expenses except appliance service.’ 








the payroll of the respondents was 1,563 employees, 
so that one man was transferred for every 134 per- 
sons employed, and one out-of-town person was 
hired for every 117 workers employed. 


Forty-six percent of the companies expect the 
number of employees transferred and hired from 
out of town to be the same this year; 36 percent ex- 
pect it to be less; and 18 percent foresee an increase 


in the number of employees that will be recruited. 


In 20 percent of the cases studied, a move is al- 
ways accompanied by a raise in salary, and it usual- 
ly is accompanied by a raise in another 30 percent. 
Only a few companies that give raises to employees 
they are moving have a set policy. Those that do, 
vary the raise from $250 to $520 a year. Some give 
a flat increase of 10 percent. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


Federal law governs a common carrier’s respon- 
sibility to the shipping public. Ordinarily, the mover 
is liable to a maximum extent of only 30 cents a 
pound per article under the terms of the bill of lad- 
ing. But if the owner elects to declare the full and 
actual value of all or part of his property and pays 
a small fee (probably about 50 cents per $100), the 
shipper then is liable up to the full declared value 
for loss or damage. 


Without such a protection plan, the person might 
receive only a small amount of the value of any 
damaged goods, If he had a valuable painting that 
weighed only 10 pounds, but which was worth $100, 
he would receive only 30 cents per pound on the 
weight of the picture, or $3, should it be damaged 
totally. But if he had declared the actual full value 
of the picture under a protection plan, he would re- 
cover the full actual loss or damage up to a maxi- 
mum of $100, 


If it is expedient for an executive to place his 
goods in storage-in-transit in a warehouse, he can 
obtain a protection plan that automatically extends 
without charge for the first 60 days. If his goods re- 
main in storage-in-transit beyond 60 days, a typical 
protection plan automatically applies at a nominal 
charge of only 10 cents per $100 declared value per 
30 days or a fraction thereof. The total maximum 
time that this protection plan coverage can be in 
effect is 350 days. 


What about the tax question? Can an employee 
who is hired from out of town or an executive who 


is transferred out of town deduct the cost of moving 
from his income tax? 


It depends, the Internal Revenue Service says. 
The position on taxing moving expense allowances 
for new employees, as reaffirmed in Revenue Ruling 
55-140, is that (1) any moving expense allowance 
received by an employee who moves to another 
locality because he accepts a new job with a dif- 
erent employer must be included in gross income 
and, therefore, is subject to withholding, and (2) 
none of the cost of moving is deductible. 


This ruling must be distinguished from Revenue 
Ruling 54-429 which holds that moving expense al- 
lowances paid to employees transferred by a com- 
pany for the convenience of the employer are not 
income subject to withholding and the allowances 
are not gross income, except to the extent that they 
exceed actual allowable moving expenses. 


Thus, if a company, in transferring an executive 
from Milwaukee to Chicago to assume new duties, 
gives him $500 to cover the moving cost, the execu- 
tive has to either return the money he does not ac- 
tually pay for moving expenses or pay income tax 
on the difference he keeps. If the move costs him 
more than the $500, however, the executive is not 
allowed to deduct from his tax the cost he himself 
pays over and above that amount. 


If an executive transfers for his own personal 
reasons, or if he changes towns because he has 
changed jobs, he must pay tax on the full amount 
of any moving expenses he receives. None of the 
cost of moving may be deducted. 





These automatic writing-calculating machines process 600 
orders in the same time formerly required to process 400 


The keyboard of the Computyper is the same as on an 


electric typewriter. Same keyboard operates the computer 


Now We Are Writing Up Our 
Orders 30 Percent Faster 


By H. W. Soukup 


Division manager, Boyle-Midway In< 


HERE is nothing more impo! 
tant to a growing business 

or any business, for that matter 

than handling orders promptly 
Customers want what they buy 
when they want it. They don't get 
it when they want it if their order 
is waiting its turn at the bottom 
of yesterday’s accumulation of un 
filled orders. 

We ran head on into this ordet 
backlog problem when we stepped 
up our sales and advertising on 
our line of household products 
and added Sani-Flush and Griffin 
shoe polishes to our family. In 
spite of our efforts to keep up with 
them, the flood of orders over- 
taxed our billing facilities and 
threatened the good customer re 
lations we enjoyed 

We have solved the 
and at the same time practically 
eliminated billing mistakes, so ag 
by revis 


problem 


yvravating to a customer, 
ing and simplifying our method of 
writing up orders. Under our sys 
tem, this is the first step in get 
ting the order shipped. When an 
order comes in, whether it is on a 
some ol! the better-known 
distributed products in the American 
Home Products Corporation “stable 

are Aerowax, Black Flag insecticides 
Easy-Off Oven Cleaner, Aero Shave 
Push-Button Lather and Wizard 
deodorizers. The company's sale 

have shown a steady vgrowtl ines 
1950 


widel 


June 1957 


Boyle-Midway inc., the Cranford (N. J.) division of Ameri 
can Home Products Corporation, marketing some hundred 
well-known household products,* and constantly adding 
new ones, developed an order backlog that was hurting 
business. Here is how this company solved the problem 
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PROMOTIONAL ALLOWANCE 
36/2 O12 ALLWITE BTL 30,00 
PROMOTIONAL ALLOWANCE 
12/6 O7 AERO SHAVE 
12/10 GZ AERO SHAVE 
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PROMOTIONAL ALLOWANCE 
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The shipping label is tipped to the sheaf of forms and typed with the invoice 


One operation instead of two guarding against mistakes and saving time 


2) 

















post card from a customer or on 
a regular order form from one of 
our salesmen, it is edited and 
checked for descriptions. Then in 
its original form it goes directly 
billing department, There 
it is typed on a special 12-part 
form, with copies for each depart- 
ment concerned in the trans- 
action, 

Our old method of writing up 
these orders involved several op- 
erations. First, the order was 
typed on the special form. Then it 
went to another desk for extend- 
ing the prices, discount percent- 
aves on the different items, taxes 
in percentages, and net prices. 
This figuring was laboriously done 
by hand on work sheets, using dif- 
ferent-colored pencils. The order 
and the work sheet then went 
back to the typist who entered 
the amounts on the forms. Be- 
cause of the possibility of human 
error, it next went to a calculat- 
ing machine operator to prove the 
bookkeeping entries. It was all 
quite time consuming, expensive, 
and unsatisfactory. 

This complicated system was 
necessitated because the  book- 
keeping machines we had _ con- 
sidered were all limited to simple 
addition and subtraction. Then 
came the development of a com- 
puting typewriter by Friden on 
the west coast which gave us the 
answer to our problem, It enables 
us to telescope the two separate 
operations in our old system into 
one simple procedure. 

Under our new system, we are 
able to write up our orders 30 per- 
cent faster and do away with 
backlogging entirely. The typist 
fills in our form (see page 29) 
just as though she were operating 
a standard electric typewriter. She 
types in heading and shipping in 
formation in the designated sec 
tions and boxes at the top of the 
form, Then, moving the carriage 
to the first column in the body of 
the form by means of the line bar, 
she types in the number of cases 
sold of one item; next the stock 
number of the item; and then the 
price per case with discount, if 
any, typed directly below it. The 
next column is a wide one, where 
the typist enters descriptive mate- 
rial about the item. 

While the typist is filling in the 
descriptive column, the machine 
automatically calculates the gross 
and net extensions for the items. 
In other words, the calculating 
mechanism automatically multi 
plies the number of cases by the 


to our 


30 








price per case; it figures the dis- 
count and then, when the typist 
touches a key moving the carriage 
over to the next column, the ma- 
chine automatically types in the 
gross extension and, by subtract- 
ing the discount from the gross, 
the net extension. 

The same procedure is repeated 
for each item sold--one or 100 
and at the bottom of the form, at 
the touch of a program key, the 
machine automatically types in 
the total number of cases sold and 
the total net amount of the in- 
voice, 

The fact that there was no need 
for a specially trained operator 
(the keyboard is basically the 
same as that of a standard electric 
typewriter with the addition of a 
lower row of marked program 
keys to control discounting, sub- 
tractions, and so forth) meant 
that we could assign typists to 
the machines and put them in 
operation almost immediately. 

When we eliminated hand ex- 
tensions, we eliminated errors in 
copying. We also minimized check- 
ing operations. Formerly, we had 
to check each step, paying particu- 
lar attention to totals. Now we 
make only one check to ascertain 
whether heading, shipping and 
item information have been typed 
in correctly. Because the exten- 
sions have been performed auto- 
matically, we know that the totals 
are valid if the item amounts are 
correct. 

By completely filling in the in- 
voice and order forms before ship- 


ping, we are performing prebilling 
which, in turn, eliminates later 
transcribing. After the forms are 
completed, we separate them into 
two sections—one for the ship- 
ping department and the other 
supplying copies to the various sta- 
tistical departments. With all the 
paper work completed in one typ- 
ing operation—including bills of 
lading, shipping orders, Sten-C- 
Labl for correct addressing, in- 
voices, accounts receivable copies, 
and so forth——the invoice is placed 
in a filing wheel until a shipping 
copy and a bill of lading are re- 
turned. The forms are matched 
through the code number of each 
copy and the invoice is sent to the 
customer. 

In the event back-order items 
are noted on the shipping copy and 
bill of lading, the operator simply 
types at the bottom of the form 
the items and amount owed, while 
the machine automatically sub- 
tracts it from the total and types 
in the new net amount. 

Thus, we have streamlined our 
invoice-processing system to give 
us ease of operation, ease of em- 
ployee training in case of absence 
or other loss of an operator, and 
extreme flexibility. At present, we 
are running an average of 450 in- 
voices a day--with a good many 
of them calling for more than 10 
items. With the many thousands 
of customers serviced out of the 
Cranford location, this system is 
not only saving time but also help- 
ing us to build even better cus- 
tomer relations. 





Cycle Billing Saves Time, Postage 


NE of the topics that was hot- 
ly discussed at the Cincinnati 
convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association was billing 
accounts in cycles instead of 
monthly as is the general practice. 
Bessie Tearno, credit manager 
for Wallace's, a Schenectady re- 
tailer, after trying out cycle bill- 
ing reported: 

“Under end of month billing, we 
had three billing machines in use 
constantly with, of course, three 
billers, three itemizers, one sorter, 
two authorizers, three collection 


clerks. That is, 12 girls in all. 
“With cycle billing, we have two 
billing machines and billers, two 
file clerks, one sorter, one Ad- 
dressograph-Graphotype 
one supervisor and general control 


operator, 





clerk, and one collection clerk 
eight girls in all, with at least 
three times as many accounts as 
we had under straight billing. 

“We now have only one colle 
tion clerk for all Regular, 
ing, and Lease Accounts. The 
ledger card is so planned that the 
collection clerk can age the ac- 
count with one glance. As soon as 
the cycle is works 
through the ledgers and flags the 
delinquent accounts with different 
colored signals. She then can g 
through a cycle on_ collection 
work very quickly. With the help 
of the different colored signals on 
the ledger cards she can follow 
through on the seriously delin- 
quent more often each 
month.” 


tevolv- 


closed, she 


accounts 
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Executive Compensation 
Helene Curtis 


By Fred P. Lauth 


Executive Personnel Director, Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., 


C hicago 


Helene Curtis Industries is a Chicago growth company that 


is in the news. Its principal business is the manufacture and 


distribution of toiletries and beauty preparations. Between 


1952 and 1956, its annual sales rose from $14 million to 


$42 million. Mr. Lauth was a discussion leader at a recent 


conference sponsored by this magazine in co-operation 


with the University of Illinois 


NE of the problems that wor 
O ries top management today is 
the motivation and stabilization of 
the executive force. This is espe 
cially true in the case of a business 
that is growing so fast that it must 
go outside of its parent organiza 
tion for some executives, 

It has been said that the average 
executive is a complex bundle of 
ambitions, 
frustrations. He is also a person 
of experience and ability. Since 
there are more jobs than there are 
capable men to fill them, a really 
top-notch executive is constantly 


anxieties, worries, and 


exposed to tempting offers of em 
ployment elsewhere. 

Frequently these offers are pi 
tured in such a way that the grass 
seems greener on the other side 
This, in turn, aggravates 
frustrations and anxieties as may 


such 


exist, Unless great care is used to 
relieve these worries and stabilize 
these key men in the organization, 
another good man is lost to the 
business 

How can an employer best cope 
with this situation? How can he 
keep his key men stabilized and at 
the same time get maximum bene 
fit from their abilities? What in 
centives over and above the mine 
run “fringe benefits,” which have 
now come to be looked upon as 
necessary conditions of employ 
ment, can be provided? You might 
say “profit sharing.”’ But is profit 
sharing, with a bonus check at the 
end of the year, or even quarterly 


the answer? Or is there a way to 


divide the profits to stabilize the 
executive force of a growing busi- 
ness more effectively? 

Obviously, the high-salaried ex 
ecutive, subject to a high tax rate 
is not enthusiastic about any com 
pensation plan where he keeps only 
a small part of his bonus, Yet, it is 
this current-payment type of profit 
sharing that we think of first when 
we speak of ‘“‘short-term”’ incentive 
plans, 

Profit sharing, to be sure, does 
have some short-term incentive 
value, When it is a formal plan 
one in which the executive has ad 
vance knowledge of his expected 
benefits, many people feel that it 
is the answer. It certainly is better 
than an arbitrary bonus arrange- 
ment and, if qualified under the 
Internal Revenue Code, it enables 
the employer to secure a current 
tax deduction. 

Usually, however, such a plan is 
of greater interest to younger ex- 
ecutives than it is to older and 
higher-salaried men, since tax con- 
siderations and retirement security 
are of prime concern to the older 
executives 

When profit-sharing proceeds are 
paid currently to the executive, he 
must pay ordinary income taxes; 
and if he invests the remainder in 
stocks, or other invest 
ments, he must again pay tax on 
the resulting income and capital 
gain. Current distribution of prof- 
its, then, is not likely to answer 
the needs of an executive who i 


bonds, 


trying to build an estate or sot 


at 


aside funds for the future. It is 
our feeling that the current or 
cash type of profit-sharing plan 
contributes very little in the way 
of incentive for executives that 
other means of direct remunera- 
tion such as salary and/or bonus 
arrangements do not contribute. 

On the other hand, we have 
found the deferred income profit- 
sharing plan, usually thought of as 
a long-term incentive, can make a 
definite contribution to the day- 
to-day stability of the executive 
staff of an organization. In other 
words, it also has short-term con- 
notations. Certainly, this type of 
program goes a long way toward 
fulfilling many of the needs of the 
average executive. 


Sharing in Company Growth 


In theory, profit sharing identi- 
fies the executive with ownership 
of the company, in that he shares 
in the company’s growth. He is 
more keenly interested in reduc- 
ing costs and increasing the profit- 
ableness of the enterprise. Also, it 
is often claimed, profit sharing 
tends to induce management and 
employees to work more closely to- 
gether as a team and, in turn, en- 
hance the efficiency and effective- 
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ness of the company’s operation 

If those theoretical benefits real- 
ly exist. and there is a great deal 
of likelihood that they do exist in 
varying degreesthey still do not 
necessarily fill all the executive's 
Under a_ deferred-income 
type of profit-sharing plan, how- 
ever, the executive's current tax 
obligation can be mitigated to a 
certain extent, and he can build an 
estate that will, in some measure, 
allay the insecurities, anxieties, 
and worries that he may be sub- 
jected to 


needs, 


Under many  deferred-income 
types of profit-sharing plans, there 
are provisions whereby an em- 
ployee’s equity in a fund shall 
have completely vested to his in- 
terest only after a given number 
of years. The plan we have at 
Helene Curtis is such a one, By 
our plan, when an employee asks 
for and receives the amount that 
has vested to him before eight 
years of participation have passed, 
he gets whatever he has contrib- 
uted himself plus prescribed por 
tions of the company’s fixed and 
additional contributions made 
while he was a member of the 
plan. After eight years, he can, if 
he wishes, withdraw the full 
amount credited to his profit- 
sharing account. 

This availability clause has been 
criticized in some quarters because 
it is felt that it encourages some 
people to withdraw from. partici- 
pation in the fund or resign thei: 
jobs in order to use the money for 
a new car or a new home, or to 
meet medical and so 
forth. This has undoubtedly hap 


expenses, 





Gerald Gidwitz, chairman of the 
board of Helene Curtis Industries, 
describes the philosophy that has 
contributed so much both to the 
growth of the company and to 
the stabilization of personnel as 
follows 

Our fringe benefits are the prod 
uct of our recognition of people, 
and of their needs as people. Al 
though we feel that our fringe 
benefit program is second to none 
and that our wage scales are 
moderately above average, these 
are only incidental to the real 
reasons for our ability to main 
tain a satisfied, stable work force 
Labor is something people do, it 


is not a class of people 














ment type. 


deferred type. 





The Trend in Profit Sharing 


A study by the National Industrial Conference Board 


made in 1937 showed that only 4 percent of profit- 


sharing plans were of the deferred income or retire- 


By 1948, after prevailing confiscatory tax rates became 


effective, 60 percent of the plans surveyed were of the 


Last year, the Council of Profit Sharing Industries re- 
ported that the adoption of combined (current and de- 
ferred) plans had doubled within the year, but that the 


deferred plan still remained the most popular. 








pened in some cases. In view of 
our experiences with profit sharing 
at Helene Curtis, though, we would 
say it is a decidedly negligible 
factor and, as it relates to execu- 
tive personnel, practically non- 
existent. Actually, we have found 
that gradual vesting of funds con- 
stitutes a relatively short-term in- 
centive which helps substantially 
to stabilize our employee and ex- 
ecutive force. 

Helene Curtis’ profit-sharing 
plan is self-administered and under 
a trustee type of setup. We have 
five trustees, including our presi- 
dent, board chairman, controller, 
personnel director, and the presi- 
dent of the Fellowship Club. The 
actual investment of funds is done 
with the advice and counsel of 
outside experts. The types of in- 
vestments, of course, are limited 
by provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code 

At the present time, we have 
two types of plans—-a regular em- 
ployees’ plan embodying all per 
sonnel, and a salaried employees’ 
plan for salaried people only, Con 
tributions made from the profits 
of the company are at a rate of 
10 percent of annual compensation 
paid employees in the regular plan 
5 percent to those in the salaried 
plan. Under the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code, a_ grad- 
uated scale is used so that the top 
executives do not derive the maxi 
mum portion of the contributions 


Actually, the provisions of the 


1954 code are quite liberal with 


regard to operation olf profit shar 


ing plans. For example, there is 
now an accumulative provision al- 
lowing a company to carry ovet 
bad years to good years (although 
it is not recommended that this be 
written into the contract) that 
provides an opportunity to stabi- 
lize company contributions over a 
period of years and still obtain the 
tax advantages. 

Another consideration in the ad- 
ministration of a profit-sharing 
plan is its loan provisions. We at 
Helene Curtis have a loan provi- 
sion in our plant and make loans 
to employees on the basis of the 
amount of their equity in the 
fund. However, excessive loan pro- 
visions can defeat the purpose of 
the plan. 


Nonmonetary Incentive 


When considering nonmonetary 
incentives, it is debatable whether 
they should be regarded as incen- 
tives or whether they are, instead 
a necessary and desirable part of 
operating a business enterprise ef- 
ficiently and competitively. In the 
course of our activities at Helene 
Curtis, we have had many oppor- 
tunities to interview executive ap- 
plicants from many diverse indus- 
tries for different types of jobs, It 
is interesting to see how often we 
receive inquiries from these appli- 
cants regarding the company’s 
policy on expense accounts 

They are also interested in an- 
swers to questions such as these 
Does the company provide a club 
membership? How does the com- 
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pany feel about executives’ wives 


traveling with them? Are company 


cars provided? And so forth. 
An executive does a good deal 


of job shopping today before he 


takes a position, This includes an 
examination of the physical facili 
ties of the office or place of work 
the general atmosphere and en 


vironment, the personalities of the 
people with whom the executive 


wijil work. It has been our ex 
perience that a great many in 
fact, most of the executive appli 
cants we have considered— insist 
on an opportunity to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with our or 
ganization before they join it. 

In spite of the fact that there 
is such great demand for executive 
talent, there is a high degree of 
turnover in the executive ranks. 
This is partly due to the demand 
that exists, and partly to the fact 
that many companies are not pro- 
viding proper programs of non- 
monetary as well as monetary in 
centives, These companies 
further apgpravate the executive 
labor market by looking for new 
men to replace those who have al 


same 


ready left them. 

Now, all this does not 
that every company should con 
sider providing a 
plane for each executive; nor does 
it mean that companies should pro 
vide resort vacations for execu- 
tives’ families at company-owned 
resorts; nor does it mean that a 


mean 


boat, car, oO! 


luxurious club membership is the 
right and due of all executives. 
It does mean, however, that execu 
tives of competency and stature 
are being attracted directly or vi- 
cariously to the organizations that 
wave this kind of gingerbread 
around as added inducement above 
and beyond what we would con- 
sider reasonable, comparable, 01 
competitive fringe benefits, 

Consequently, when an executive 
is dissatisfied or unduly frustrated 
in his present position, incentives 
of this type usually encourage him 
to take action, It has been our ex 
perience that men who are looking 
for change are motivated by fae 
tors stemming basically from per 
sonal relations within the organi 
zation, They are usually expressed 
in such terms as desire for greate! 
opportunities for earnings, failure 
to receive the kind of recognition 
they feel they deserve, and so 
forth. There are, of course, many 
other reasons, but once the execu 
tive has decided to make a change 
he begins to look for a firm that 
will give him the most of every 
thing 


36 


We at Helene Curtis maintain 
a very reasonable attitude on ex- 
penses of executives that are in- 
curred during the normal course of 
business activities. We provide our 
sales executives with automobiles; 
our executives have annual medi- 
cal checkups. Under our outstand- 
ing life-insurance program for ex- 
ecutive department heads, we have 
permission to group life 
coverage which provides, in effect, 
policies in amounts that are twice 
their annual earnings, with wife 
and family named as beneficiaries. 

Policies are paid for entirely by 
the company. In the aggregate, it 
would seem that our program of 
fringe benefits for executive per- 
sonnel compares very favorably 
with most of the programs offered 
by industry today. 

A complete program that in- 
cludes every imaginable fringe 
benefit in addition to excellent 
salaries will not by itself be enough 
to stabilize an executive staff and 
keep its members happy. The one 


issue 


thing affecting executive morale 
and turnover the most is the type 
of management and leadership at 
the top. 

This, with other things being 
equal, is the most critical area of 
executive stabilization and one of 
the most difficult to cope with. 

Seemingly trivial things, if con- 
tinued over a period of time, do 
much to create additional anxie- 
ties, or aggravate frustrations to 
the point where an executive feels 
the urge to look around for some 
place where he will be appreciated. 
Failure to include him in a meet- 
ing that concerns his particular 
sphere of operations, for example, 
is such an aggravation. 

No matter what the financial o1 
nonfinancial inducements, no ex- 
ecutive compensation plan can be 
completely effective unless it is ac- 
companied by mutual respect and 
recognition between members of 
the executive staff, and, more im- 
portant still, between 
and their superiors 


executives 





A Spacesaving Idea for 
The Small Office 


The secretarial pool at the Duo-Bed Corpora 


tion looks somewhat like a modern maypole 


ERE is an innevation in office 
arrangement of interest t¢ 
growing companies faced with the 
problem of putting several secre- 
taries into a small space. When the 
Duo-Bed Corporation, Los” An- 
geles, built its new plant to take 
care of its growing business, in- 
stead of scattering secretaries 
throughout the office, as is cus- 
tomary, it devised this unique cir- 
cular “hub” for the center of the 
office area 

Each secretary has a large mod- 
ern desk which is separated from 
other desks in the hub by heavy 


glass dividers for 
This secretarial center is in turn 
surrounded by individual execu- 
tive offices, each of which has a 
large window giving the executive 
a full view of the outer office and 
providing natural lighting for all 
offices, 

While there are some obvious 
objections to an arrangement of 
this sort, the Duo-Bed manage- 
ment has found one big advan- 
tage: a better distribution of the 
secretarial work load in the execu 
tive offices. Since the pool is con- 


soundproofing. 


venient to all executives, if one has 
an important letter to get out in a 
hurry and his own secretary is 
busy, he can call in one of the 
other secretaries who might not 
be busy at the time. If each secre- 
tary were to be stationed outside 
the door of the 
works for, he might be reluctant 
to do this. The central pool makes 
it more convenient for the secre- 


executive she 


taries to help out any executive 
with a rush letter to dictate. 
Duo-Bed Corporation manufac- 
tures a range of special equip- 
ment for the hotel and motel mar- 
ket, and has recently branched out 
into the office equipment field. 
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HERE'S HOW... 


J \ Hooker Electrochemical processes orders faster 


1] 


The company’s previous order-writing sys 
tem involved much repetitive writing. This 
was corrected in a new automated system 
MOOCHER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
that also saves time and errors, processes ones 

orders faster and produces statistical reports 


more efficiently. 


The Flexowriter starts the chain of auto 
mated procedures. The input is fed into it 
constant information from the customer's 


master tape and variable information from 





the salesman’s order. The output shows in 
Moore forms and in by-product tapes that 


activate punching or writing machines 


A Moore 10-part Order and a 5-part In 
voice were designed to make the system 
dovetail, and copies carry information or 
instructions to every location needed. A 
statistical tape, containing selective infor 
mation, prepares punched cards and, from 
these, monthly and yearly reports and spe 


cial analyses are run off. 


The Moore man, using Moore facilities, 
helped Hooker with scientific design and 
manufacture of forms to fit the system of 


Automated Data Processing 


an ADP «ysis wurvey 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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Scoring a Work-Simplification Plan 


By Fredric C. Erdman 


Assistant Manager of Methods, Home Life Insurance Company 


HERE has been considerable 
5 geese over the validity of 
keeping a dollar-value 
work-simplification improvements 
We at Home Life do keep thi: 
score, As projects are completed, 
an individual prepared 
by the person completing the proj 
ect. His report is then approved 
by the department head, and a 
copy of it is sent to the methods 


score on 


repo! t Js 


division, Once each quarter, a sum 
mary of the projects completed is 
presented to the president of our 
company It is also distributed to 
all officers and supervisory people 
of the company, and to everyone 
taken part in the 
program or whose ideas have been 


else who has 


This 


each 


work out 
quarterly report 

project and the savings achieved 
A covering page summarizes the 
number of projects by department, 
the money saved, and the number 
of hours saved, 

Savings are calculated on a con- 
servative basis. Only the value of 
time, materials and equipment ac- 
tually saved is included. No value 
is assigned to reduced overhead, 


used to projects. 


describes 


better customer service or earlier 
availability of records and reports. 
When a record, report or function 
is eliminated, combined or simpli- 
fied, time is saved. That time of a 
clerical paid employee has a defi 
nite monetary value 





Mr. Erdman explains the method of scoring to a group of Home Life supervisors 


In the recently issued annual report 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York, the management stated 
that no single question receives more 
constant attention than: “Is there a 
better way to do it?” To be sure that 
there would be a continuing effort on 
the part of the company’s 500 office 
the management launched 
program two 


employees 
a work-simplification 
years ago 

Initiated by top management and 
enthusiastically supported by all de- 
partment managers, the program had 
two definite objectives: (1) to save 
time and money; and (2) to train 
supervisory office personnel in work 


simplification techniques 


3S 


To the average office worker, an 
effective work-simplification program 
offers an opportunity to express him 
self. It gives him a chance to do some 
creative thinking about improving his 
work and to be recognized for it 

While the Home Life program fol 
lows the pattern of numerous others 
employing the round-table approach 
it has one feature that is especially 
interesting 
“score” is kept. This report, an ex- 
cerpt from a talk by Fredric C. Erd- 
man before the Office Executives As- 
sociation of New York at the Rem- 
ington Rand Auditorium on March 
14, 1957, describes 
Home Life program 


the manner in which the 


that phase of the 


Supervision and management 
should be advised of that saving 
so that they may carry out thei 
responsibilities of making 
effort to consolidate functions, re- 
distribute work, transfer personnel 
and curtail hiring, 
and translate the time savings into 
in-pocket dollar savings 

So much for the values of the 
work-simplification program to the 
company. There must be 
benefit to the employee if he is 
expected to participate. In many 
companies this benefit takes the 
form of a award paid 
through, perhaps, a _ suggestion 
system which may or may not be 
operated in conjunction with the 
work-simplification program 

Some companies report good re 
sults by operating a suggestion 
system and a work-simplification 
program at the same time. We di 
not. There are too many basic dif- 


every 


replacement 


some 


cash 


ferences between the two systems 
A suggestion system is a systen 
under which people suggest some 
thing. A work-simplification pre 
gram, on the other hand, is much 
more specific. In work simplifica 
tlon we say to the employee: 
“You study an operation. We don't 
know whether you are going t 
have an idea for improving it o1 
not, but you decide just how you 


are going to do that operatior 


How Employees Benefit 


Our company has 
spell out for the employees the ex 
pected benefits of their participa 
tion in work simplification by fi) 
explaining that a more efficiently 
operating company means a bette! 
and more secure job for the em- 
ployee. Second, we are adamant 
about naming all of the individuals 
who are responsible for the im 
provements in our Quarterly Re- 
port. Third, we publicize accom 
plishments through our 
letters, items in our magazine, and 
so forth. And last, but not least 
we explain to trainees that they 
can expect rewards through their 
activity in the program 
personal benefits will 
them through salary consideratio1 
and so forth. 

As a result, our program has 
worked out very well in relation 
to the objectives we set for our 
selves two years ago. At the end 
of 1956, we published our sixth 


attempted 


new s- 


because 


accrue tC 
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WHILE BEING 


MOVED 


Typewriter & Business 
Machine Stands 


DURING 


OPERATION 


“Why so 
QUIET? 


y SILENT STEEL TOP is undercoated. 


¥ Retainers, guide bars and feet are 
cushioned. 


¥Casters and feet of soft rubber. 


Only LUXCO Stands 


Offers so many ‘‘No Noise” Guarantees 


L2H > 
~~ Hf ra v 


A Complete Line of Stands, Steel Chairs P y 
and Stools and a Deluxe Personal File ; \s 


BADGER inc. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


Export Department, 25 Beaver St, New York 4 NY 





Quarterly Work Simplification Re- 
port. The summary of that report 
indicated that from June of 1955, 
the commencement period, 190 
projects had been completed, in- 
stalled and reported on by partici 
These 190 projects repre- 
sented total annual savings in our 
home office operations of $36,480. 
These dollar savings represent 
some 22,000 man-hours which 
have been saved in the same period 
of time. From the relationship be- 
tween the two totals, you can see 
that we have assumed a very con- 
servative upon which we 
evaluate the savings involved. 

If we were to assume the basis 
similar to most companies, we 
would put our dollar savings in 
the neighborhood of fifty or fifty- 
five thousand dollars. This 
not include any savings which we 
have measured in relation to our 
branch offices. In that 
have some small savings in the 
neighborhood of $4,000 a year. 

This two-year report bears out 
what most of us knew, that we 
have been openly conservative in 
estimating the benefits that we 
would have received from such a 
program. Two years ago, we had 
expected savings of perhaps 
$10,000 or $12,000 in our first 
year of operation. Therefore, it 
was with a great deal of pleasure 
that we were able to announce the 
increased savings over and above 


pants. 


basis 


does 


area We 


our original objective 


Training Supervisors in 
Techniques 


Our second objective was to ex- 
pand our methods activity by 
training supervisory people in 
the work-simplification techniques 
During the two years, we have 
trained about 40 people by ow 
round-table program. Many of the 
small problems found in operating 
departments that are of the “put 
out the fire’ nature 
worked out by operating people in 
the departments who are trained 
in work simplification, without in 
volving our methods personnel. In 
those instances where our meth 
ods staff has been called in to help 
in solving complex problems in 
line departments, the co-operation 
from individuals in 
departments has been un- 


have been 


we recelve 
those 
surpassed, 

The people whom we train in 
the formal program are primarily 
office supervisors who have pro- 
duced results in carrying forward 
the activity, but hundreds of 


others in our company participate 
in this program. We get ideas for 
projects from all levels of em- 
ployees. We have been quite suc- 
cessful in promoting a _ positive 
constructive approach to ways of 
improving work. 

As anyone who has had ex- 
perience with work simplification 
knows, a basic problem is convinc- 
ing employees that the program 
will not endanger their jobs. If 
employees get the idea that the 
methods improvements’ and 
changes in systems may eliminate 
or reduce their work to a point 
where it can be with 
another, they certainly are not go- 
ing to co-operate, They may even 
obstruct the program. So 
we get into any actual training of 
people, and as we go through our 
leadership training, we continual 
ly emphasize the importance of the 
program to us and to all em- 
ployees. We assure our clerical 
people that there will be no loss of 
job or their status in a 
result of work simplification. We 
tell them with equal frankness 
that there might be some transfers 
between departments and_ there 
might be some changes in their job 
functions. 

We believe that to operate a su 
cessful program, you can and must 
give these assurances, A company 
that is growing fairly rapidly has 
no problem in this regard. The 
primary objective is not to reduce 
the staff but to increase its ability 
to handle its growing volume with- 
out expanding the staff too drasti- 
cally. A slower-growing company 
should be able to accomplish staff 
reductions through intelligent and 
selective curtailment of replace 
ment hiring. Certainly the rate of 
personnel turnover in the clerical 
field is high enough to provide this 
opportunity. 


combined 


before 


job as a 


Free Computer Courses 
Offered to Faculties 


Free summer courses in ele 
tronic computers for college facul- 
ty members will be conducted by 
the Educational Department of the 
Univac Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 

Beginning in June 1957, inten- 
sive six-week computer courses will 
be offered at Babson Institute, Bos- 
ton; University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia; University of 
Chicago; University of Houston 
and the Univac Computing Centers 
in New York City and Los Angeles 
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An Editorial 


Because one moan refused to believe it couldn't be done, more 
better men have come into the min r f ng to capacity the 


nories like Seabury-Westerr n vonston ust outside of Cth 


“We Tried It Before—It Can’t Be Done” 


The troublk 


are too prone to find convenient reasons 


tools the 


and went to work 


with most of us is that we he done, johoof raising the money, 


June 


for not doing something that needs to be 
done, especially if it is distasteful. “It’s 
a good idea,” we say, “but it won't work 


or “We tried it before.” 


What we forget is that times chang 
No matter how good an idea or a program 
TEAS he, unless the person who undertakes 
to put it into effect has enthusiasm, ce 
termination, and plenty of drive, 
to fail. The same idea given to a person 


it as upl 


who has these qualities could be, and often 
has been, successful. It is the that 


makes the difference. 


A case in point is the Church Pension 
und, which this year celebrates its 40th 
anniversary. The fund is operated by the 
kK piscopal Church for the benefit of its re 
tired clergy. The idea was first presented 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1769. Various 
plans for financing the fund were tried in 
the vears that followed, but none su 
ceeded. A drive to raise $5 million in 1907 
brought in only $118,000. 


Then in 1913, William Lawrence, Epis 
copal Bishop of Massachusetts, convinced 
the General that a fully 
funded pension plan, based on actuarial 


Convention 


data, could be financed. 


fully 


raising So 


The catch, of course. was that a 
funded plan would require 


million. 


ive million dollars was a lot of mone 
hack in 1913. It would probably be equin 
alent to raising $20 million today. The 
good bishop, being convinced that it could 


1957 


campaign would not move, 


weeks.” the bishop wrote, the 
I feltas though 
motor 


mv shoulder were against a heavy 


But | 


that if T just kept on pushing and work 


truck that would not budwe. knew 
ing. sooner or later it would begin to run 
I shrank from the job, but TE kept on 


a first thrust of &1 
tnillion in four gifts of $250,000, Then one 
I found a letter with the 
pledge of $250,000 The iee had 
Within three months, the first 
had been pledged. Before the 
closed, the contributions 
pledges reached $8.75 miullion and the 
Church Pension Fund, fully funded, by 


What many considered as 


NI\ aim was to vet 
rior, first 
been 
broken.” 
million 


campaign anal 


came a reality 


goal had been achieved 


It was the that Ben 
jamin Franklin had proposed way back 


an unobtamable 


same basic idea 
in 1769: it was the same idea that had been 
pres nted a dozen or more times without 
The 


man and his plan were different 


sume, but the 
What 
had been pres nted prey ously haphazard 
ly had 


mianners Kach parish would hye 


SUCCESS. idea was the 


heen pre ented im a busimesslike 
assessed 
15 perce nt of what it paid its clergy, and 


retirement was made mandatory ut OB 


‘Today, every clergyman or his widow 


in the American Episcopal Church can 
look forward to 50 percent of his average 


And if 


pened because one man refused to be dis 


salary upon retirement all hap 


can t-be-doners andl 


vent right ahead and did it 
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Gust Published 


A book by Gene Whitmore 
lo help you heat the high 
cost of selling 


Building Your 
Business With 
Calendar and 
Specialty 
Advertising 


Orders are getting harder to close 
Salesmen need help. Whitmore’s 
book is loaded with tested low 


cost selling ideas 

It tells how to 
— open doors for your salesmen 
— win back lost customers 
— sell more to present accounts 
— increase your sales to farmers 
— build a better mailing list 


— make friends for the business 


If you are interested in: getting more 
business without spending a fortune to 
do it, send for this book on approval 
256 pages, illustrated and documented 


with working details for suggested plans 
Price $3.50 plus postage 
Send it hack if you don't like a 


Dartnell ¢ orp Publisher 
Chicago 40, Hlinois 
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Send Whilmore’s new book Building 
Your Business With Calendar and Spe 
cialty Advertising,” on 10 days approval 


SHIP TP TO 
Name 
Company 
Addres 


Caty 
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The St. Louis Comeback 


(Continued from page 11) 


with contributions of time, money, 
advertising space, radio and tele- 
vision time, and a hundred types 
of staff and line assistance and as- 
sistants are Sidney Baer, of Stix, 
3aer & Fuller; August Busch of 
Anheuser-Busch and the Cardi- 
nals; Donald Danforth, chairman 
of Ralston Purina; Former Mayor 
Aloys P. Kaufmann, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Mor- 
ton May of the May Department 
Stores; J. W. McAfee, president of 
Union Electric; William A. 
McDonnell, president of the First 
National Bank; Edgar Queeny of 
Monsanto Chemical; Edwin Spie- 
gel, chairman of Gaylord Con- 
tainer; and Clarence Turley, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

Giving heavy assists as consult- 
ants to Civic Progress are mem- 
bers of the Mayor's staff, and Pub- 
lic Relations Expert Harry B. 
Wilson, of Fleishman & Hillard, 
Inc., who also serves as secretary 
for Civic Progress. 


The Fight Is Still On 


Impressive as are the gains so 
far made, the job of Civic Progress 
is far from over. The fight for a 
new city charter is still ahead; it 
promises to be a hot one, for it 
threatens the jobs of some of the 
city’s most strongly entrenched 
aldermen. 

But the fight will go on. Says 
President Ed Clark: ‘‘Businessmen 
make a big mistake when they 
spend time, money, and effort to 
improve working conditions in 
their factories or stores but do 
nothing about the community in 
which their workers spend three- 
quarters of their time. The health 
and moral climate of the com- 
munity cannot fail to have its ef 
fect on the mental and physical 
well-being of the worker; so if 
only from self-interest, the busi- 
ness leader has a responsibility to 
the community from which he 
draws his employees 

“If a city has the reputation of 
having a bad industrial climate, it 
is obviously to the interest of its 
business and _ industrial 
either to prove that the reputation 
is not warranted or to band to 
gether and show the citizenry how 
it is to their interest to clean up 
the situation. The kind of leader 
ship so essential to establishment 
of a healthful business climate will 


leaders 


not be attained unless every busi- 
ness leader is ready to do his part 
by giving from 10 to 15 percent of 
his time to community improve- 
ment projects.” 

Not every city can have, needs, 
or Wants an ex-professor reform 
mayor. But every industrial city 
wants and needs a climate that 
will attract business and industry, 
and keep them after they have 
been attracted. And, as St. Louis 
has demonstrated, an organization 
like Civic Progress can contribute 
mightily to the establishment of 
such a climate. 

That is why the St. Louis story 
warrants telling and retelling. 

What businessmen and _ civic- 
minded citizens, working with a 
progressive city administration, 
have done in St. Louis, can be done 
in other communities which are 
not satisfied to stand still and 
watch other cities pass them by. 


What to Do 


The formula is simple: First, 
organize and set up a program. 
Then see to it that an administra- 
tion is placed in office that is in 
sympathy with the program. Call 
the influential business leaders of 
the city together and “sell’’ them 
the program. Tie in the Chamber 
of Commerce and civic groups 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
and Optimists. Appoint a_ public 
relations counsel and employ a 
full-time working staff to imple- 
ment the program. Once the pro- 
gram gets rolling, keep it rolling 
through publicity, town hall meet- 
ings, personal calls, and every 
known communications device. 

But remember that the key to 
the St. Louis plan, as Ed Clark 
made clear in his talk with me 
was requiring the businessmen of 
the community to get out and 
work. Signing a check is not 
enough. Only when the leaders of 
the business community agree to 
devote at least 10 percent of thei! 
time to seeing the job through, 
can the plan succeed. The job isn't 
going to be done in a few months 
It may take years, but it is worth 
it-—worth it to the citizens of the 
community, worth it to the tax- 
payers, worth it to business. What 
has been done in St. Louis can be 
done in your community, too, if 
your business leaders just make up 
their collective minds to do it. 
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Automatic Sorter Speeds 
Mail Distribution 


The first automatic mail-sorting 
machine in the United States 
postal service was placed in op- 
eration at Silver Spring, Md., by 
Postmaster General Arthur E 
Summerfield. 

Called a “Transorma,” the ma- 
chine has five operators seated at 
individual keyboards on the top 
deck. At present, each operator 
can mechanically sort 3,000 let- 
ters an hour by touching keys for 
300 chutes for different destina- 
tions or routes in “banks” below. 

A clerk sorting by hand can 
sort only 1,000 to 1,500 letters an 
hour--and then only for 75 dif- 
ferent pigeonholes or destinations 
for the mail. 

The Transorma’s banks of num- 
bered pigeonholes can be con- 
veniently emptied by postal work- 
ers as the work progresses, The 
machine sorts incoming or out- 
going mail at the same time. 

Built by Werkspoor, N. V., of 


Amsterdam, Holland, the machine 


sisted: i bisdrde dl 


amma ag, we 
Tc ee 


The first automatic mail-sorting ma 


chine speeds the distribution of mail 


is similar to Transormas now used 
in Europe. It weighs about 31,000 
pounds and is about 50 feet long 
10 feet wide, and 7 feet high 
Following several months of ir 
stallatior testing, and operator 
training, the mail sorter was for 
mally turned over to the Post Of 
fice Department y Walter H 
heeler, Jr., preside of Pitney 
sowes, Ine 
In accepting the machine, Mr 
Summerfield said that the sorting 
f mail has long been the worst 
bottleneck in the American postal 
tem. He added that now the de 
partment is spending 10. time 
more than in 1952 for research t 
end the drudgery and inefficiency 


f mail handling 
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How XEROGRAPHY 


cuts duplicating costs $22,500 a year 
at AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


john QO. Adams, M ge 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK © Communications speeded © Costs reduced 
© Accuracy improved © Human error removed ®@ Doubt eliminated 


® Need of two typists and proofreader completely relieved 
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Have You Heard About . . Have You Seen 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 


; record storage FILES 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW~—smooth, staple-free 
fronts make them suitable 
even for ‘front-office’ use. 


Available in letter, legal, 
check, deposit slip, tab card 
and many other sizes 
“CHEM BOARD 1S RIGID 

IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK 


ABLE STRENGTH 
CONVOY, Inc. 


Station B, Box 216-4 a 
CANTON 6, OHIO 





Distinctively 
Different er 


New York's friendly 
hotel minutes to 
Grand Central, 
5th Ave. shops, theatre 
district. All outside 
rooms; radio, TV, 
circulating ice-water 
tub and shower! 
Everything to make 
you fee! ‘‘at home"’ 


Home of the famous 


‘Hawaiian Room’ 


EL Mt/ 
Leinglow 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th St, N.Y.C. 17 


Extensively Air Conditioned 


See your local travel agent 
or write for Hrochure 160 


BOSTON MIAMI CHICAGO 
Hancock 6-6625 Franklin 9-6331 Dearborn 2-4432 
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Western Union Sends 
Payroll by Wire 


Like many other companies to- 
day, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has been actively 
exploring the application of inte- 
grated data processing to its ad- 
ministrative operations. The re- 
sults are improved efficiency, 
while better and more timely man- 
agement information is provided. 

Along these lines, the company 
has inaugurated a new procedure 
involving telegraphic transmission 
of Western Union’s payroll and 
other data. The program was 
launched experimentally late in 
1955 between Baltimore and New 
York; since then, it has been ex- 
tended to five other major cities. 

Pertinent information from each 
employee’s daily timecard is 
transmitted by wire from the out- 
station city to New York, where 
it is received in the form of 
punched tape. At the New York 
IDP center, the tape is fed through 
an automatic “tape-to-card” con- 
verter, which punches the tape 
data onto a card. These cards are 
then fed into classifying and com- 
puting machines to produce vari- 
ous management reports and to 
prepare employee payroll checks, 
along with full information as to 
withholding tax and other payroll 
deductions. 

The punched subse- 
quently used to various 
settlement reports, including state- 
ments of deductions for hospitali- 
zation, United States savings 
bonds, union dues, and so forth. 

Various improvements have 
been developed since the program 
was first inaugurated. One is a 
refinement which makes it possible 
to telegraph the actual check to 
the out-station city, as well as cer- 
tain summary reports which are 
used for control and other com- 
pany purposes. 

The company feels the arrange- 
ment has worked out successfully 
from every viewpoint, and it plans 
to extend it to other major cities 
during the current year. 

Recently, Walter P. Marshall, 
president of the telegraph com- 
pany, stated that Western Union’s 
private wire service revenues of 
$32.5 million in 1956 are about 
seven times greater than 10 years 
ago, and that they are now run- 
ning at the rate of nearly $36 mil- 
lion annually. These figures were 
revealed at the company’s annual 
meeting. 
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process 


ELECTRONIC 
CHECKS ON 
LITHOSTRIP 


foteTaliial iol tm oo) dealt 


up to 90% of sorting costs 
with automatic reconciliation 


s AVES 


PRE-PUNCHED, PRE-NUMBERED TAB CARD 
CHECKS “ride free’ on CONTINUOUS forms 
useful on tabulators, teletypes or typewriters 
CHECK RECONCILEMENT is obtained at a tiny 
fraction of manual cost by using punched card 
sorter, collator and tabulator 

ELECTRONIC CHECKS also available on Litho- 
sets . . . requires no change in your present 
method of preparing checks 

We engineer many types of office 
forms. CONSULT US 





To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Communication Systems ‘ 


Cut Distortion Noises 


INTERCOMMUNICATION systems 
with transistors and printed circuits 
provide freedom from distortion and 
circuit noises, Standard capacities on 
single bank models in the custom and 
executive series range from six to 24 
Stations without annunciators and 
from six to 12 with annunciators 
Secret and general conversations can 
be interrupted in case of emergency 
Webster Electric Company, Dept. AB 
Racine, Wis 


Dictation Machine Has 
Buzzer That Warns 


AMONG THE FEATURES of the 
Commander magnetic belt dictation 
machine is a buzzer that sounds 10 
seconds before the end of the belt is 
reached. One control knob adjusts 
output volume; another, an_ input 
knob, compensates for dictating con 
ditions. Lifting the microphone auto- 
matically turns the motor on; replac 
ing it shuts the motor off. Comp- 
tometer Corporation, Dept. AB, 1735 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il 
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Portable Typewriter Stand 
Attaches to Top Drawer 


THIS NEWLY designed portable 
typewriter stand takes just a few 
seconds to attach to the top drawe! 
of any pedestal, Lightweight and ea 

to attach and remove, the stand can 
be installed for right- or left-hand use 
It can be fastened into the top drawer 
without removing the drawer. A full 
shield has been in 
corporated. In effect, the 


typewriter stand converts any tana 


length modesty 


port ible 


ard series Peerless desk into modular 
functional efficiency. Peerless tee] 
Equipment Co., Dept. AB, 6600 Ha 
brook Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa 


1 
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Changes Typewriter Ribbon 
In Less Than 10 Seconds 


FINGERS NEVER TOUCH the inked 
ribbon in the Royal FP as the rib 
bon is changed in less than 10 sec 
onds “Finger-balanced action” 
matches a spring on each key to the 
Strength of the finger that operates 
it. A space bar that will not bounce 
even at high speeds slopes to fit the 
typist’s thumb. Typing on top, sides 
and bottom edge of even a small busi 
Royal McBee 
2 Park Ave 


nes card is possible 
Corporation, Dept. AB 


16, N. ¥ 
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STOP COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
— ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable P 


ah 
ORGANIZATION ~<.*'s ie 


i 

EASY TO CHANGE 

A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date, It's that simple! 


~ ~ 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
* Photographs for Sharp Prints 
* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 

Write for Free Ulustrated Folder 

with Price Schedule No. AB-G 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST CHICAGO 14, ILL 


COST 
ACCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 


PHIS FAMOUS, authorita 
tive Handbook pro 
tailed intormat i) 

' | 


HANDBOOK relates the work of the 
st accountant to the functions of the 
‘ tant, Management, ¢t { 


Fully co 5 ariation analysis 
! etting 


Maniziny ) etho 


t et t 
t ited « t materia t 


IHERODORE LANG, kd 

Board of er 70 Contributine, Convul 
ha 6 3 i is? pp. $ 
Other famous RONALD Handbooks 
Accountants’ Handbook, 4th Ed., 6 x 9 $15 

FINANCIAL HANDBOOK, 
3rd Ed. Rev. Print ] 
FORESTRY HANDBOOK, 6 x 9 ] 
MARKETING HANDBOOK lz 
] 
] 


) 


5 
PERSONNEL HANDBOOK ) 
PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


Cd your 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


) 
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The ‘Detroit Look'’’ Comes 
To Office Duplicators 


INSPIRED BY AUTOMOTIVE styl- 
ing, the “Detroit look” in office dupli- 
cators has models longer, lower, 
wider, and more colorful than their 
predecessors. The D-70 line of Direct 
(liquid or spirit) Process machines 
includes push-button intermittent pa- 
per feed, and fully adjustable feeding 
and receiving trays. The machines 
have 20 individual jets that confine 
liquid distribution to the width of the 
copy being duplicated. A visual liquid 
level shows at a glance how full the 
tank is. With a top speed of two 
copies per second, the machines can 
handle 500 sheets at any one time 
DITTO, Ine., Dept. AB, 6800 MeCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Il 


1 Electric Winder Guards 
Common Language Tape 


AN ELECTRIC WINDER for com 
mon language tape, used in integrated 
data processing, communications, au 
fomation, and computers, features 
variable speed and tension, safety 
fusing, no interference signal, low 
power consumption. The Whiteford 
Winder operates unattended for long 
periods without risk to itself, data, or 
other equipment. Whiteford Labora 
tory, Dept. AB, 420 Market St., San 


Francisco 11, Calif 


Whiteprinting Machine 
Reproduces Quickly 
THE CRUSADER, an 
whiteprinting machine, 


anything typed, written, drawn, o1 
trans 


automat 


reproduces 


photographed on reasonably 
lucent material at speeds up to 32 
feet per minute. To operate the ma 
chine, simply feed tracing with sensi 
tized material into it. Printing, copy 
separation, development, print de 
livery, and stacking are then auto- 
matic. The C. F. Pease Company 
Dept AB, 3921 N Rockwell St 
Chicago 18, Ill 


3 A 
Bingen eee 
on Sieh ar Te , 


88-N Is New Model of A 
Duplex Calculator 


AN ADVANCED version of its du- 
plex calculator is Monroe's new 88-N 
It offers all the advantages of the 
66-N, plus important new features 
“selective automatic division” which 
makes it possible to divide from the 
accumulating dials as well as from 
the lower result dials; and three-fac- 
tor multiplication which enables it to 
enter the result of an addition, sub- 
traction, or multiplication as an au- 
tomatic multiplier without setting 
keys. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Dept. AB, Orange, N. J 


New Storage Cabinet Has 
Front-Office Style 


FEATURING smoothly rounded coi 
ners which give it a modern, stream 
lined appearance that makes it highly 
suitable for front-office use is an im 
proved design storage cabinet. Cabi 
nets are made of heavy gauge steel 
finished in rich olive green, gray, o1 
other baked enamel colors. They are 
available in sizes up to 36 inches wide 
by 24 inches deep by 78 inches hig! 
Aurora Steel Products Co., Dept. AB 


168 Third St., Aurora, II 
7) 


* 


Fal 


\ Telephone List Finder 
Holds 1,300 Addresses 


THE PENCILIST, a telephone list 
finder, has spaces for 1,300 names 
and telephone numbers. It 
equipped with a pencil tucked unde! 


comes 


its cover to eliminate the many min- 
utes lost searching for a pencil in 
order to jot down a number. The 
Bates Manufacturing Company, Dept 
AB, Orange, N. J 
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Motorized File Offers 
Push-Button Filing 


A COMPACT, motorized file requires 
less than 17 square feet of floor space 
and offers push-button filing for fast 
and efficient mass record handling 
In a handsome cabinet design, this 
“46” elevator file offers to many more 
businesses the advantages of mech 
anized filing. No record is further 
than three seconds away from the file 
clerk’s finger tips, as this device 
brings the records to the file clerk by 
the shortest route without waiting 
for the trays to complete a full cycle 
Besides being capable of holding ap 
proximately 125,000 five- by three 
inch records, it can also accommo 
date eight- by five-inch, and six- by 
four-inch records. Diebold, Inc., Dept 
AB, Canton, Ohio 


Super-Thin Sheet Protectors 
Withstand 60-Pound Pull 


SUPER-THIN, lightweight sheet pro 
tectors for reports, photos, and docu 
ments withstand a pull of 60 pound 
without ripping or tearing. Called 
MY-11, the protector currently comes 
in &8'2- by Ill-inch sheets to fit a 
standard ring binder. Joshua Meie: 
Co., Inc., Dept. AB, 601 W. 26th St 
New York 1, N. Y 


Silver Streak Duplicator 
Has Ease of Operation 


THE “SILVER STREAK” Copy-Rit« 
liquid duplicator combines long life 
rugged construction, and ease of op 
eration, New features include: posi 
tive sheet feed, accurate alignment 
and the exclusive “Margi-Set” feature 
for raising and lowering copy in the 
hand-operated duplicator, Wolber Du 
plicator & Supply Co., Dept. AB, 1201 
Cortland St., Chicago 14, Ill 
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Hand-Adding Machine Cuts 
Operating Movements 


THE SUMMA 15 hand-adding ma 
chine is proving itself a much-needed 
machine. It adds, subtracts, and has 
i repeat feature with a unique stroke 
counter used for multiplication. An 
other exclusive asset is the four-way 
switch which reduces the number ol 
movements required to operate the 
machine. The Summa 15 gives a 
credit balance and prints an easy-to 
read permanent record on tape of all 
calculations, Olivetti Corporation of 
America, Dept. Al 8O itth Ave 
ew York 36, N. ¥ 


Power Paper Cutter Is 
Designed for Office 


\ POWER pape 
: ind built exclusively for the offices 
a 


No ae 


nv 


cutter designed 


combines convenience and utility 


vith simplicity of operation and low 
ist. The Multigraph cutter incorpo 
; rate t hydraulic clamp that auto 
Glass for Interior Panels tically secures the paper in a fixed 


Comes in Varied Colors tion to insure square accurate 


The cutter eccuples a surtace 


COLORSPAN introduce I nf le than three 
i ( mounted on a table, desk, or 


quare feet It 


panel in i 
M irchitectul ( 78 to trim booklet 


interior partition 


inve of color ne separate 
heet gla continuous fantold form and divide 
vA Mor ! hed record \ddressograph 
Dept Al | rapl Dept AB 


rh 1. Y¥ Babbitt Rd. Cleveland 17, Ohio 


{ orpol ition 


Big postage saver 
for the small office 


e An inaccurate mail can cost you plenty! Over 


veigh, and you waste postage (dozen wasted 3¢ stamps 
a dav runs into $100 a year'!). Or underweigh, and you 


cause customer annoyance and ill will Calso delays) with 


your letters delivered Postage Duc 


e Now, an office can afford this new, low-cost 
Pitney-Bowe 1900 ccurate, easy to use, it weigh: 
mail from lb. And the cylindrical com- 

J puter quickly 

lass of mail, or parcel post 

well a 


the exact postape 


' 
ling time as postiape 


e Other PB scales include a 
parcel post model up to 70 1b 
Ask the nearest PB office 

show you. Or write for 


iNustrated booklet 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


Pitney HK Ir inutS Stumtord,C onn 


Mf 





we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, + ened etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








The large firms on the Stock Exchange and 
the one man Accounting office—have one 
thing in common. They both buy their com 
mercial stationery from ACCOUNTANTS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE! 


YOU TOO CAN SAVE $! 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
OUR 88-PAGE 1957 CATALOG NOW! 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL! 


| 305 CANAL ST... Y. 13,N.Y.  AB-6 | 


| NAME | 


| FIRM NAME 
| ADDRESS 


| city ZONE STATE 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





A HELP TO THE businessman who 
must write a letter or a report is the 
handbook on dictation called 10 Min- 
utes to Better Letters and Reports. 
Among the topics discussed are: how 
to answer a letter clearly, how to sell 
an idea when writing a letter, and 
how to write a detailed report. The 
handbook will be sent by Voicewriter 
Division, McGraw-Edison Co., West 
Orange, N. J. 


*. * * 


A GUIDE TO import requirements 
enables an exporter to determine spe- 
cific consular documents, charges, 
and exact phraseology required for 
shipments to 168 foreign nations. The 
countries are listed in alphabetical 
order, and each country is keyed by 
number to indicate the regulations 
that apply. For a copy, write AEI- 
Air Express International, 90 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 


* . . 


GENERAL MOTORS has prepared 
its 1957-1958 catalog of 16mm. sound 
motion pictures. Loaned without 
charge (except that of return post- 
age), the 58 films cover a wide varie- 
ty of subjects: safety and driver edu- 
cation; the human side of industry; 
sports; special purpose subjects and 
general subjects. For information, 
write General Motors, Public Rela- 
tions Staff, Film Library, General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich 


. * + 


MORE MOVIES. The 1957-1958 sup- 
plement to the catalog, “See . ‘ 
Hear ... Mr, Businessman,” of films 
that can be rented is now being of- 
fered. The films have been produced 
by industry and a college. The City 
College of New York, Audio Visual 
Center, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


. * - 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS of ice 
and the machines that make it are 
explained in “How to Use an Ice Ma- 
chine,” a 44-page booklet that points 
out the benefits of machine-made ice 
and explains how an automatic unit 
makes ice. Copies will be sent by 
American Gas Machine Company, 505 
Front St., Albert Lea, Minn 


BULLETINS on plant space, new lo- 
cations, and labor market advantages 
are offered by a city with a third of a 
million dollars to attract alert indus- 
try. Gardner Foundation, Gardner, 
Massachusetts. 

* - > 


DOES HIGH BLOOD pressure worry 
you? According to a new booklet, the 
outlook for people with hypertension 
is now more favorable than ever be- 
fore. Written by Dr. Edgar V. Allen, 
American Heart Association presi- 
dent, the booklet stresses what the 
patient can do to help his doctor 
treat him most effectively. Copies of 
“High Blood Pressure (Hyperten- 
sion)” are available from American 
Heart Association, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


* * . 


ARTICLES ON METHODS of baling 
waste paper, strapping paperboard 
containers and coils of strip steel are 
featured in the spring 1957 issue of 
“The Signode Seal.” For a copy, write 
to the Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, 2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
47, Illinois. 


* . * 


“INTERNAL FINANCING,” the 
first in a series of booklets that dis- 
cuss ways to compound profits, covers 
such subjects as: the modern for- 
mula for compounding profits; where 
to get money for new equipment; and 
tax aids in internal financing. To ob- 
tain the booklet, write Jervis B. Webb 
Company, 8913 Alpine Ave., Detroit, 
4, Michigan. 


+ * * 


A BRIEF FOLDER, “Personnel 
Costs—-The Difference Between 
Profit or Loss,” gives current figures 
on payroll costs and ideas on how 
management can cut personnel costs 
Another folder, “How to Set the 
Starting Pay of a New Employee,” 
outlines specific methods to handle 
salary administration for both senior 
employees and new hires. Industrial 
Psychology, Inc., Box 6157, Tucson 6 


Arizona. 
. > > 


THE COMPACT HISTORY of The 
taymond Corporation, manufacturer 
of industrial electric trucks and hy- 
draulic material handling equipment, 
tells of its development from an 1840 
gray iron foundry and machine shop 
Copies of “You and The Raymond 
Corporation,” may be obtained from 
The Raymond Corporation, Greene, 
New York. 


* * * 


OFFSET PRINTING and duplicat- 
ing supplies are listed in a new cata- 
log that also describes attachments 
for offset lithography, relief printing, 
imprinting, dry offset, numbering and 
perforating, and other supplies. A 
copy will be sent by Davidson Cor- 
poration, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, 
New York. 
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The Company Pays All 


Some users of this program 
place the rack in a likely spot 
with a “Take One” sign. The 
booklets are “‘on the company.” 
Management figures it is an 
inexpensive way to strengthen 
relations with employees and to 


build eaprit de corps 


GD PERSONAL success @ 


The Employee Pays Half 


Crthe users place a sign on the 
ack offe ne the booklets at a 
nominal price such as 10 cents 
\ slotted receptacle is placed 
nearby for the dimes The 
token charge eliminates waste 
distribution and helps to finance 


the progran 


Self-Development Program for Office Employees 


In every office there are a number of workers eager to get ahead. They 
would welcome an opportunity to improve their skills and their ability 
to get along better with their fellow employees. Here is a program that 
does just that—64-page booklets that your employees will appreciate. 


e@ Promotes Teamwork 


All booklets in this series are slanted 
to instill in employees the idea of 
working together, getting along with 
the boss, and helping to make the 
office a friendly place to work. The 
authors talk with the readers, rather 
than at them, as so often is the case 


e@ Develops Skills 


The program includes booklets on 
office responsibilities, such as filing, 
writing letters and reports, which 
will quicken the interest of girls in 
their careers and help them to be- 
come more valuable to the company, 
as well as to themselves. 


@ Builds Morale 


Some offices are noted for the espril 
de corps which prevails; others lack 
this distinction. Dartnell career girl 
booklets lay the foundation for a 
more effective working relationship 
between employees and manage 
ment—the basis for teamwork 








The First 12 Booklets 


2. 


The Successful Secretary 
By Sybil Lee Gilmore 


Etiquette for the Business Girl 
By Marilyn French 


» File This, Please! 


By Marjorie Payne 


. Poise for the Business Girl 


By Mary Parr 


. How to Write Better Letters 


By L. E. Frailey 


. Short Course in Human Relations 


By F. C. Minoker 


» The Carpenter and You 


By Dr. Roy Burkhart 


» Taking the Fog Out of Writing 


By Robert Gunning 


. Career Girl's Cook Book 


By lois Whitmore 


. Career Girl's Spending Guide 


By Alice E. Flaherty 


» You Can Talk Well 


By Herbert V. Prochnow 


» Getting Along with the Boss 


By Susan Rogers 








e Cuts Turnover 


employees who are interested) in 
their work are less inclined to “leave 
home.” These booklets are designed 
to increase the interest) your em 
ployees take in their jobs and their 
ambition to make their future with 
the business 


e@ Reduces Absenteeism 


One booklet underscores the need 
for a girl to safeguard her health and 
keep up her energy. This booklet 
includes well-balanced menus that 
are quick and inexpensive to pre 
pare. Most absenteeism in the office 
is caused by common colds, which 
often result from a rundown condi 
tion due to lack of proper nutrition, 


e Increases Efficiency 


By stimulating employees with a 
desire to get ahead, and to do the 
best they can with what they have 
where they are, they can be counted 
upon to become better workers 
the purpose of these booklets 


Price Complete —The Rack and 48 Assorted ooklets —$17.50 f.0.b. Chieaso 


Additional booklets in lots of 12 - 30 cents each 


Sample set of 12 booklets $3.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers - Chicago 40, Illinois 
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THE NEW ART OF 
Klimer G. Leterman. Mi 


SELLING, By 
Leterman 
who is widely known as a salesman 
and student 
of human relations, reveals himself 


ambassador for Hawaii 


to have considerable stature as an au- 
thor. His new book reveals a deep 
study of the creative process as ap- 
plied to selling. Since this is relatively 
unexplored territory, there are few 
who will challenge his tendency for 
enthusiastic conclusion jumping. In- 
deed, the verve and elan which illumi- 
nate his case histories give them an 
aura of success which tempts even 
the most conservative reader to try 
them for himself 
Of vreat value to any executive is 
the material about what ideas are 
and how to get them. This is supple- 
mented with vivid examples of “How 
to Put Creative Selling 
Work” and “How to Keep Your Crea 
tive Ideas Alive.” The section on 
“How to Use Creative Ideas in the 
Various Fields of Selling” delivers at 
least one yvood idea for almost all 
branches of the selling profession 
This is a book full of enthusiasm 
names, and = illustrative 
Many executives will find it an excel 
lent stimulant for the kind of imagi 
nation that probes the future and 
dares to create novel arrangements 
from perennial relationships. Market 
ing and sales executives will find it a 
source of many angles to be adapted 
to all sorts of products and services 
Harper & Brothers, 49 EB. 33rd St 
New York 16, N. Y. 278 pages. $3.95 
Rk. BR 


Ideas to 


anecdotes 


rATISTICAL METHODS IN 
QUALITY CONTROL, By Dudley J 
Cowden, Ph.D., professor of economu 
statistics, School of Business Ad 
ministration, The University of North 
Carolina, As the author points out in 
his preface, this is not a book about 
quality control, but rather statistical 
methods for quality control, There 
fore, administrative organization tot 
quality control is not covered 

The 40 chapters deal with statisti 
cal methods, as such, with illustra 
tions from the field of quality control 
process control; and product control 
All chapters are liberally interspersed 
with formulae and graphs to supple 
ment the text. The 74 pages of ap- 
pendices are geared for the techni- 
cally advanced statistician seeking a 
compilation of squares, square roots 
and reciprocals, logarithms, curves 
and ratios. A very advanced and 
academic study. Prentice-Hall, Ince 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 727 
pages, $12.00 E. M.R 
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1957 DIRECTORY OF AUTOMATIC 
MERCHANDISING. Concerned 
about the amount of time lost by 
workers who wander out to the 
Greasy Spoon for a cuppa java? 
Bothered about the time spent by 
employees chasing to the corner for 
cigarettes? This new directory tells 
all about vending machines serving 
every type and size of office and plant 
with everything from chewing gum 
to whole meals. 

Cafeteria help problems may be 
eased by the installation of a few 
machines serving all courses from hot 
soup to main dishes, ice cream, coffee 
and an after-lunch cigar. A fascinat 
ing and useful bird’s-eye view of a 
growing $2-billion industry, as well 
as suggestions for time, money, and 
labor savings, will be found in this 
book. National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Assn., 7 8S. Dearborn S8t 
Chicago 3, Ill, 200 pages. $4.50 


r. 5. G 


EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING 
By Manley Howe Jones. The art of 
decision-making is discussed in this 
book, one of the Irwin Series in 
Industrial Engineering and Manage- 
ment edited by M. R. Lohmann and 
John F. Mee. The book is intended 
for all who wish to improve their 
effectiveness as executives; and, 
while it has been written primarily 
as a college textbook, it should offer 
profitable reading for all executives 
and aspirants 

The author, Associate Professor of 
Business Management at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has drawn 
both on his teaching experience and 
on his experience as a business con 
sultant, illustrating the subject mat- 
ter by realistic business situations 
He proposes that the problems faced 
by executives are analyzable in three 
phases: (1) making decisions, (2) 
gaining acceptance of decisions, and 
(3) planning and putting plans into 
effect. He then shows how specific 
executive techniques may be identi- 
fied, analyzed, and synthesized to 
form an orderly, workable pattern 

The author draws on many ideas 
approaches, and conclusions from 
other fields for solutions to business 
and industrial management problems 
The cases which are offered for anal 
ysis are developed from a wide variety 
of businesses and industries, both 
large and small. A 
thought-provoking, and useful book 


stimulating 


for the serious business readers 
Ric hard D Train Ine Homeu ood 
Ill, 502 pages, $7.20 i. &. 








TODAY. 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 
Edited by Poyntz Tyler. This book 
describes the development of Ameri- 
ca’s highway network from the very 
beginning to the present. It points 
up the inadequacy of existing roads 
and the necessity of building for the 
future if military and economic needs 
are to be satisfied. This is a fascinat- 
ing collection of short articles on a 
problem that everyone agrees “some- 
thing must be done about.” Except 
for editorial comment, every word 
has already appeared in print in lead- 
ing business and popular magazines, 
newspapers, and pamphlets 

The book traces the evolution of 
the country’s roads from cow path 
to six-lane turnpike. Contributing 
authors discuss both sides of ques- 
tions that will have important effects 
on the American way of life and 
doing business in the years ahead: 
highway financing and engineering, 
toll roads, traffic laws and safety, 
trucking problems, compulsory insur- 
ance, city-and-town planning, and 
many more 

This is a book that executives will 
find intensely interesting, whether 
they are personally concerned or just 
intelligent bystanders trying to be- 
come better informed. It includes 17 
pages of bibliography. The H. W 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave 
New York 52, N. Y. 204 pages. $2.00 

Cc. M. W 





Keltert. from Readers 


The Profit Squeeze 


We were interested in the article 
in your April 1957 issue telling how 
Various companies are easing the 
squeeze on profits. Your readers may 
be interested in the steps we have 
taken to reduce expenses 

Economies have been realized by 
the centralization of certain functions 
and decentralizing others. A first 
step in centralizing data processing 
has been taken. In one case, we have 
reverted to a manual operation from 
a punched-card operation 

Specifically, we 
the following functions: 


have centralized 


Salary payroll function and payroll 
tax reporting 

Insurance function 

All tax functions 
General ledger 

related general 
tions tor one 

transferred to home office 


maintenance and 
accounting tune 


operating division 


Data processing 
Punched-card accounting trans- 
ferred from one operating division 
to home office. Hourly payroll for 
this division is being accomplished 
on payroll-board system rather 
than by punched cards. A simplifi- 
cation of the chart of accounts for 
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payroll distribution 


this change. 


accompanied 


Decentralization: 
In certain customer invoice 
preparation was transferred to the 
shipping plant to expedite billing 
Sales analysis, customers’ 
and credit and collections 
as centralized functions within 
operating divisions 
Cost accounting was transferred to 
the plants The need for more 
prompt reporting and 
control gave impetus 
move, but the payroll 
volved exceeded $150,000 


Cases, 


ledgers 
remain 
the 


closer local 


cost to this 


Savings in 


Other changes: 
installed 


divi- 
was 


Standard costs have been 
in two divisions. The 
dend checks to stockholders 
changed from a bank to a company 
operation. On the other hand, the 
issue of U. S. savings bonds has 
been transferred to the bank 


issue of 


made for 
moves, Obviously we have 
completed our job, and continued 
study of organization and various 
operations should produce additional 
M. G. SMITH 
Electric Storage Battery Co 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 
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USINESS is drifting into the summer 
doldrums, reflecting (1) uncertainty over 
carnings and (2) tight credit. Karnings are 
down in most instances as a result of stepped- 


up competition for the consumer's dollar and 


steadily rising production and selling costs. 
Ilowever, some decline in carnings should be 
expected after a prolonged period of expand- 
ing: sales and profits. It is the nature of busi- 
ness to slow down periodically and catch its 
breath. That is what it is doing now. Inven- 
tories are being worked down; new facilities 
for low-cost production are being completed, 
Pessimism as to the future, in our opinion and 
in the opinion of most business leaders, is un- 
warranted. Those companies that are on their 
toes, producing at low cost and selling aggres- 
sively, can look forward to a good 1957 and a 
bright future in the vears ahead. 


” . 


While businessmen agree that the long-term 
outlook is for further industrial expansion to 
care for our growing population, not many of 
them are willing to change their credit policies. 
Such men are lagging behind the times. As 
Henry TL. Peimann pointed out in his address 
to the National Association of Credit Men in 
Miami Beach last month, “The modern credit 
manager approaches his problem from a posi- 
tive rather than a negative point of view. To- 
day, credit management is an aggressive type 
of work. Yesterday it was defensive.” The 
growth our economy has enjoyed in the past 
and the growth it is destined to have in the fu- 
ture depend upon sound credit policies, wisely 


administered. 
* . * 


It is worth noting that a number of our 
liberal arts colleges are hiring assistants-to- 
the-president, at fancy salaries, to solicit busi- 
nessmen for funds. These colleges need more 
contributions, they say, to pay their teachers 
“decent” salaries. But is this the answer‘ 
Beardsley Rumi, onetime dean of social sci- 
ences at the University of Chicago, thinks not. 
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“Most liberal arts colleges,” he commented in 
an article in the April issue of Atlantic Month- 
ly, “are organizationally as well as financially 
bankrupt.” To get out of the mess they are in, 
he suggests: (1) reorganization of curricu- 
hums; (2) a 12-hour classroom schedule; (3) 
full utilization of classroom facilities (increas- 
ing ratio of students to teachers from 10 to 1 
to 20 to 1——-and requiring more student prep- 
aration before classes). Such a program, Mr. 
Ruml believes, would permit colleges to ear- 
mark all admission fees for teacher compensa- 
tion, and use donations from business for main- 
tenance, capital improvements, and the en- 
dowment fund. A challenging thought. 


* ” 


What is the most critical long-range prob- 
lem that business faces today? Crawford I. 
Greenewalt, Du Pont president, thinks it is 
the diminishing incentive to work. “This Na- 
tion has become great,” he said recently, “as 
a result of an extra effort, of something a littl 
heyond expectations. To expect that extra ef- 
fort when incentive is lacking, as it is under 
our present tax laws, is to cast human nature 
into a new and unfamiliar field.” Taxing men 
and corporations according to their ability to 
pay may sound great on the hustings, but 
eventually it might very well kill the goose that 
is laying those nice golden eggs—the taxpayer. 


7 * 7 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s latest book, 
Stay Alive All Your Life, is enjoying a record 
sale. Like other books by the same author, it 
glorifies success. His books are religious works 
with a minimum of religion in them. Stay Alive 
tells how to put God on your side and get 
Hlim to help you sell more vacuum cleaners 
or make a success of whatever you undertake. 
The new faith, it would seem, has little to do 
with the old-fashioned faith of St. Paul-—the 
faith of a contrite Christian humbly imploring 
the merey and guidance of the Almighty, as 
one critic has it, to fight off sin and temptation. 
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